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«+» AND who knows what fate may bring in Death 
or Disaster. The security you need can be found 
in an “Alliance ” Policy, which can be issued to 
cover every private and commercial risk. 

Write for Proposal Forms and full information 


concerning any kind of insurance which may 
interest you, 
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A Walnut Suite 
of Rare Charm 
and Character 


The panels are of finely 
marked burr veneers 
polished to a soft shade. 
and the workmanship and 
finish are of the hig 
standard through 
Wardrobe 5 ft. 
two-thirds hanging, 
third shelves, £31.16.0, 
Dressing Table, 3 ft. 9 in, 
wide, with framed triple 
mirror, £19.19.6. 
Clothing Cabinet, 3 ft, 
wide, with hanging ac: 
commodation and 
shelves, £16.2.6. 


THE SUITE £67.10.0, 


OR 36 MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS OF 43/7. 


Stool, £2.3.6 extra. 





The ‘Ryelands’ Range of 
Bedroom Furniture com. 
prises an extensive choice of 
pieces—to meet every indi- 


3 vidual requirement. 


WARINGs GILLOW 


OXFORD 


(1932) LTD. 


STREET LONDON WI 


(MUSeum 5000) 


DEANSGAYVE MANCHESTER 3 

























You can be = sure 
Player's No. 3 are 
always fresh. All pack- 
ings are now supplied 
with protective 
wrapping. 
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— Jockeys rode an astounding num- 






FAMOUS FIGURES 4 


= FRED ARCHER—Greatest of all 





100 ror 6/4 


ber of winners from 1876 to the 
year of his death in 1886, in- 
cluding five victories in the 
Derby, four in the Oaks and six 
in the St. Leger. He had won- 
derful intuition and undaunted 
nerve and confidence. 

Player’s No. 3 is another 
figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, repre- 
senting, as it does, a Cigarette 
of delightful mellowness 
and flavour, giving always 
that little extra quality so 
necessary for complete enjoy- 





ment by the critical smoker. 
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HOUGH the yatrol arrangements off the Spanish coast 
and on Spain’s land frontiers technically come into 
‘effect at midnight on March 6th, they are not likely to be 
in full operation for a fortnight. But the ban on volunteers 
is, of course, in force and there is no evidence that it is 
not being respected. Both Mr. Eden and Lord Halifax 
| have claimed this week with some justice that the danger 
of war in Europe has been substantially reduced by the 
_ agreement thus laboriously achieved regarding Spain. The 
next step aimed at is the gradual withdrawal of the foreign 
volunteers at present in Spain, but Germany and Italy, who 
orginally pressed for this, are now making difficulties about 
it by urging that it be associated with the sequestration of 
| the gold which the Spanish Government has deposited in 
some unknown place of safety abroad. What effect the 
stoppage of further foreign intervention, and the possible 
withdrawal of the foreign troops at present in the peninsula, 
wil have on the course of the fighting and the prospects of 
mediation, remains to be seen. In the past week no great 
change has taken place in the military situation, what little 
there has been being in favour of the Government, whose 
troops have made a vigorous thrust from the capital towards 
Toledo, while in the north Oviedo has now been completely 
cut off and is being captured by the Basques and Asturians 
house by house. Another insurgent attack on Madrid, 

Where bread-rationing has been announced, is expected. 

x * * * 
| A Militarised Italy 

The resolutions adopted by the Fascist Grand Council on 
| Monday regarding the militarisation of Italy are no doubt the 
| Domai response of Italy in her present temper to the British 
| defence programme. For Italy’s present temper shows few 
= Naces of the influence of the recent Anglo-Italian understand- 
jg, for all the studied politeness of the reference to it in the 
| Fascise Grand Council’s statement. The last paragraph 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


of the statement, on the need to be ready to meet “ the 
eventual aggression of countries rich in money and possessing 
greater natural resources,” appears to be meant for 
Downing Street. The main points of the resolution are 
“the integral militarisation of all the active forces of the 
nation from 18 to §§ years’ and the sacrifice, “ even total 
if necessary ” of civil to military needs. This is a rather 
vague programme. It is doubtful whether Italy can be 
much more militarised than she is already, and still more 
doubtful whether she can find more money than she is 
already finding for armaments. Abyssinia is still, and will 
long be, a heavy drain on her resources. But the statement 
supplies still further evidence of the need, on which Mr. Eden 
touched in the House of Commons on Tuesday, for some 
new attempt at an agreed limitation of armaments. Failing 
that, our own defence programme was inevitable, but our 
own defence programme—as its effect on Italy shows—makes 
an agreement so much the more urgent. 

* * x * 


The Indian Assemblies 

The further Indian election results now to hand make it 
clear that the Indian National Congress Party candidates 
have succeeded beyond their own or anyone else’s expecta- 
tions. They have clear majorities in the Legislative Assem- 
blies in six provinces, Bihar, Orissa, the United Provinces, 
Bombay, Madras and the Central Provinces. In Madras 
they hold no fewer than 155 seats out of 209. Congress 
had a considerable advantage in being the only party organised 
on a national basis, and its activity in the past has borne 
unexpectedly abundant fruit. The question whether Con- 
gress shall take office in the provinces where it holds a majority 
of seats has now to be decided, and there is little doubt that 
it will be decided in the affirmative. Mr. Gandhi favours 
that course, and it even looks as though Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru is no longer radically opposed to it. The condition 
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that Congress shall make its assumption of office conditional 
on the Governor pledging himself to use none of his reserve 
powers is obviously una@zeptable, but it is certain that no 
Governor will use such powers unless he is driven to it. 
The assumption on which Indian constitutional reform has 
been carried to its present stage is solvitur ambulando, and 
that principle holds good still. Provincial autonomy becomes 
effective on April Ist, and the attitude of the Princes is 
such that Federation should be an accomplished fact by, 
or little after, the end of the year. 


* * * * 


Czechoslovakia and Its Germans 


As was to be expected, Herr Henlein, the leader of the 
Sudetendeutsch in Czechoslovakia, has rejected out of hand 
the important concessions made at the instance of a million 
German citizens of Czechoslovakia who believe in co- 
operation with the Government. But Herr Henlein is in 
a weak position. He claims that the Government should 
negotiate with him alone as representing the German 
majority; he claims to direct the Sudetendeutsch in the 
Diet without holding a seat there himself; and he is patently 
under the direct influence of Berlin. None of this alters 
the fact that the concessions promised by the Government 
in the matter of schools, the German language, contracts 
and official employment will benefit the majority Sudeten- 
deutsch as much as the minority Activists and remove 
most or all of their legitimate grievances. Partly, no doubt, 
because of that, the Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Krofta, was able to give an optimistic survey of the 
general situation in a speech in the Diet on Tuesday. He 
made the interesting and important statement that the 
falsity of the rumours about Russian aerodromes in Czecho- 
slovakia was now admitted in official circles in Berlin, but 
he had to express his regret, which all friends of both coun- 
tries will share, that there is no improvement in relations 
between Czechoslovakia and Poland. Czechoslovakia has 
offered repeatedly to submit the points at issue to any kind 


of impartial arbitrament. 
* *« * * 


Union Recognition in America 

The United States Steel Corporation, through its chief 
subsidiary, the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, on 
Tuesday made concessions to organised Labour which are 
described as unprecedented in America’s industrial history. 
By signing a one-year contract with Mr. John L. Lewis’ 
Steel Workers’ Organising Committee, it recognised, after a 
relentless fight throughout its existence, the principle 
of “industrial” or vertical labour organisation. The 
contract concedes a 40-hour week and the raising of the 
basic wage from 16s. 3d. to £1 a day; similar concessions 
were made on the same day by five independent corpora- 
tions, including Bethlehem Steel. The steel industry had 
every reason for making such agreements, which will avert 
a strike of 500,000 men, while the industry is working under 
boom conditions and allow the six corporations to qualify 
for Government contracts by conforming with the Walsh- 
Healey Labour regulations. The wisdom of the decision, 
sudden and epoch-making as it is, is shown by the rise in 
U.S. steel shares on Wall Street, following the expectation 
of peace in the steel industry. This success for Mr. Lewis’ 
“industrial ” union may well mark the opening of a new 
era in the relations of labour and industry in the United States. 


* * * * 
Iron and Steel Duties 


The Import Duties Advisory Committee has joined those 
who for some time have been urging the Government to 
reduce the tariff on iron and steel products ; it advises that 
the duty of 334 per cent. on imported pig-iron be abolished 
and the duty on iron and steel products be reduced from 
20 per cent. to 10 per cent. It might well have gone further 
and advised the complete abolition of the entire system of 
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quotas and duties by which the steel industry is pro 
There is now no question of trying to limit imports of; 
and steel products; the problem is to secure an = 
supply for our own needs at prices which are not exorh; 
There is now, owing to the armaments race, a World sho 
of steel ; the international steel cartel cannot Supply its op 
countries. Here supplies of pig-iron are inadequate fs 
deliveries of semi-finished steel products are behinds 
Steel-consuming producers have to limit output, ang it 
understood that the British Iron and Steel Federation yy 
raise prices to large consumers of steel from June ist, Th 
demand is not likely to fall in the future ; in such citcup, 
stances there is no need and no room for protection, 
* * * * 
France’s Finances 


M. Blum won a notable parliamentary victory on Saturdsy 
when, despite the fierce attacks of M. Flandin and other 
he secured a large majority on a vote of confidence in th 
Chamber. He had no difficulty in showing that his Goren. 
ment is more truly national than any “ Government é 
Union ” after which the Right hankers ; and he could chin 
with some confidence that his policies had been justified ty 
France’s economic revival. But M. Blum’s real eDemigs 
are outside the Chamber. There is no doubt that the bak 
and the “ capitalists ” are making his position as difficult , 
possible by refusal to lend to the Treasury, though Crd). 
slovakia can secure a loan with ease ; their efforts are further 
by the desire of the petit bourgeois to exchange francs fy 
other currencies, and the activities of speculators gambling 
on a further fall in the franc. Though M. Blum gave au. 
ances against any radical extension of his programme, hij 
speech was followed by a further flight from the franc and; 
fall in rentes. M. Blum has decided against Exchange contr; 
it is held that he is debarred from further devaluation by th 
currency agreement with Britain and America. Yet it woul 
seem that either one or the other alternative will becom 
necessary if his financial difficulties continue. 

* * x * 
Raw Materials 


The League of Nations Committee on Raw Materias 
which begins its work next week, has been given a good star 
by the admirable study of the problem prepared for it by tk 
Secretariat of the League. The Secretariat has, perhaps wisely, 
not attempted a definition of raw materials, and the committe: 
also would be well advised not to strive after too gree 
precision. The Secretariat memorandum, which is necessari 
objective and non-committal, suggests, among possibk 
contributions to a solution of the problem, the abolition ¢ 
obstacles to commercial exchanges, the application in colon 
territories of the system of the Open Door and commenti 
equality, the transformation of colonies into internationals 
territories, international control of the distribution of nv 
materials, increased consumers’ representation in the directo 
of cartels, such as the tin cartel, controlling productin 
and distribution. Such suggestions, excellent as they at, 
will meet innumerable practical difficulties ; the duty of tk 
committee is to see how far they can be removed. Th 
gravest difficulties, however, are political, and they becom 
no easier because of the pointed absence from the commuttt 
of the two nations, Italy and Germany, which claim to suf 
most from lack of raw materials but decline to join in discuss 
ing how their grievance can be remedied. But remedies 
be devised and adopted without the collaboration of thos 
two countries, welcome as the collaboration which tht} 
have declined would have been. 

x * = x 


The Mui Tsai Report 


The report of the commission appointed by th 
Secretary for the Colonies a year ago to investigate th 
institution known as Mui Tsai, involving the adoption ¢ 
girl children—usually in effect by sale and purchase? 
servants or slaves, in Hong Kong and Malaya, has product 
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q valuable survey of the existing situation in a majority 

rt by Sir Wilfrid Woods and Mr. C. A. Willis, and one 
= rtant recommendation embodied in the minority report: 
y Miss Picton-Turbervill. The ultimate author of the 
recommendation is Sir George Maxwell, the British member 
of the League of Nations Committee on Slavery and Forced 
Labour, who from his administrative experience in Malaya 
has peculiar knowledge of the working of the Mui Tsai 
system. His proposal briefly is that in future all girls who 
left their parents’ custody before they were 12 and are still 
under 18 must be registered, and all future changes of 
guardianship duly notified, except in cases where genuine 
adoption as daughters can be established. Such genuine 
cases are numerous and need not be interfered with, but 
abuses of the adoption system are many and flagrant, and a 
system of registration and inspection commends itself as 
a practical reform. 

« xk * & 


University Elections 

The success of Sir Arthur Salter in the Oxford University 
election is remarkable in its completeness, for it is doubtful 
whether any single person believed in the possibility of his 
securing an actual majority of the votes cast. Sir Arthur 
alone of the three candidates laid a comprehensive statement 
of his political views before the electors. On a later page 
of this issue he interprets the meaning of his victory on its 
impersonal side ; it is therefore only necessary to add here 
that Sir Farquhar Buzzard was undoubtedly right when he 
said generously after the declaration of the poll that Sir 
Arthur would make an excellent member, and that Oxford 
has set an admirable example in using its special franchise 
—in other words the second votes of its electors—to return 
a member who will vote and speak as his independent 
judgement dictates. It is to be hoped that the English 
Universities, which vote in a by-election the week after 
next will follow Oxford’s example. In selecting a candidate 
who appears to have no previous connexion with any of the 
constituent universities the Conservatives are treating the 
seat as a simple pawn in the party game—hardly a compliment 
to the universities themselves, from which a dozen com- 
petent Conservative candidates could easily have been 
drawn, Of the four candidates in the field, Mr. T. E. 
Harvey, standing on much the same platform as Sir Arthur 
Salter at Oxford, has a strong claim to university, as distinct 
from party, support. 


x * ® * 


Subsidised Shipping 

At the annual dinner of the United Kingdom Chamber 
of Shipping last week, Sir Richard Holt made a proposal 
which, as he suggested, might usefully be considered at the 
next Imperial Conference. He pointed out that while the 
tonnage of foreign shipping had doubled, that of British 
shipping had fallen by 2,000,000 tons between 1914 and 1936 ; 
yet it is of the most vital importance for Imperial communica- 
tions and defence that the strength of the British mercantile 
fleet should be maintained. As a justifiable measure of 
Protection he proposed a discriminatory tax on foreign 
subsidised vessels in competition with which British ships 
are at a disadvantage. Such a measure, both as a weapon 
against uneconomic competition and as a means of main- 
taining an essential line of defence, could be justified by the 
most orthodox free trade principles, but it would demand pre- 
liminary consultation with the Dominions, and the revision 
ofa good many existing commercial treaties. It may be hoped, 
however, that the rise in freights and the revival in world 
trade of which Sir Richard spoke will assist British shipping 
more than such a tax; a handicap on its prosperity to 
Which the Government might well turn its attention .is 
the high price of British, as compared with foreign, ship- 
building, 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The Defence 
Loan has produced a curious reversal of the accustomed 
réles. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has flung orthodoxy 
to the winds and rejoices in the temporary support of Mr. 
Keynes. The Labour Party on the other hand have become 
the apostles of prudent finance. They are apprehensive lest 
the raising of 400 millions should have an inflationary 
effect. The objection which is most generally felt was 
succinctly expressed during the Committee stage by Mr. 
Kingsley Griffith, who pointed out that borrowing for 
expenditure, the object of which is exhausted or superannuated 
before the time for repayment has been completed, is the 
mark of war-time finance. The Liberals did indeed put down 
a series of amendments designed to shorten the period of 
repayment, but they were ruled out of order by the chairman. 


* * * * 


Armaments and foreign policy are so closely linked in the 
mind of the average member that Tuesday’s debate on foreign 
affairs was for the most part a continuation of the discussion 
on the Defence Loans Bill. This was illustrated by a lively 
exchange of nautical metaphors between Lord Cranborne 
and Mr. Attlee. The Under-Secretary compared the Oppo- 
sition to a seaman who, when a storm is blowing up, refuses 
to help the helmsman shorten sail because he has always . 
disapproved of the course he was steering. (Query—Is it 
the helmsman’s job to shorten sail?) What would the pas- 
sengers think? Mr. Attlee interjected that the noble lord 
was rowing the boat on to the rocks. Various honourable 
members retorted that it was a sailing boat, but the precise 
nature of the vessel, the respective duties of the crew and the 
purpose of the voyage were never satisfactorily determined. 


* * * * 


Government speakers urged with some force that there is 
not much difference between the declared policies of the 
various parties. It is true that neither Liberals nor Socialists 
can find much to cavil at in the recent pronouncements of the 
Foreign Secretary, so far as they go. The most effective 
answer came from Mr. Noel Baker, who argued that it was 
not sufficient to guarantee the frontiers of France and Belgium. 
If France fought for Czechoslovakia, what would we do ? 
The danger in 1914 did not come from Belgium but from 
Serbia. For the most part, however, the case for the Opposition 
was based upon the apparent conflict between the utterances 
of different members of the Government. It is certainly 
difficult to reconcile Mr. Eden’s belief in collective security 
with Sir John Simon’s maladroit declaration last year that 
he was not prepared to lose a single ship in the cause of 
Abyssinian independence. Sir Austen Chamberlain made 
the now familiar point that it is no use putting on economic 
sanctions unless you are prepared to go to war. He was 
‘less fortunate in his assertion that British public opinion 
during the Abyssinian crisis was never unanimous or nearly so. 

* * * * 


It is already clear that the Government’s fresh proposals 
for assisting the special and depressed areas will not have an 
easy passage. The White Paper issued this week consists 
of a fairly comprehensive review of what has already been 
done or attempted and a somewhat shadowy outline of the 
new expedients proposed. The principle of direct financial 
assistance is conceded but the amount to be provided is 
not to exceed £2,000,000. Such provision must necessarily 
seem exiguous to a House of Commons which has just 
voted astronomical sums for the expansion of the defence 
services. If the Opposition parties are wise they will leave it 
to Conservative back-benchers from the industrial north to 
make the running. Many of the younger Conservatives, 
even those who do not sit for the districts affected, are 
deeply concerned about this problem. Some of them have 
been at considerable pains to explore the Special Areas 
and study the conditions for themselves. 











HE delay in the production of the Government’s 
proposals regarding the Special Areas has aroused 
expectations which the White Paper issued on Monday 


only in a very limited degree satisfies. It is significant, 
and not entirely reassuring, that considerably more of 
it is devoted to a statement of what has been done in 
the past than to a programme of rescue and resuscitation 
for the future. A good deal, undeniably, has been done. 
So far £5,000,000 has been voted by Parliament 
for the needs of the Special Areas, and commitments 
involving £11,000,000 have been entered into. In 
addition Government orders, particularly armament 
orders, have, so far as possible, been given to firms in 
the Special Areas, involving an outlay in those areas 
from April Ist, 1935, to November, 1936, of £24,000,000. 
As a result of these special measures, and partly also 
of trade recovery generally, the number of unemployed 
in the Special Areas of England and Wales and Scotland 
fell between November, 1934, and January, 1937—just 
over two years—by 26 per cent. to a total of 335,227. 
A further relief that has been decided on but has not 
yet taken effect is a change in the block grant system 
calculated to transfer considerable burdens from the 
local rates to the Exchequer. 

These are far from negligible achievements. The 
Government has not done what it might have done, 
but it cannot be accused of doing nothing. What 
could be charged against it, and must be still, is that 
it has never gripped the Special Areas problem as a 
major issue, and attempted to tackle it at its roots. 
A policy of here a little and there a little has prevailed 
throughout; no one, of course, has been actually 
starving ; under our system of social services that does 
not happen ; and the unemployed in the Special Areas 
as elsewhere have been incredibly patient. Their 
patience will be laid under strain still, for the Govern- 
ment’s new proposals will make no dramatic change 
in their situation. Again the proposals are sound so 
far as they go. The life of the present Act is to be 
extended from May, 1937, to March, 1939; various 
steps, notably the offer of rate and taxation relief for 
five years, are to be taken to tempt new industries to 
the Special Areas, and to the areas at present scheduled 
new “‘ certified” areas are to be added (mainly for the 
benefit of Lancashire) in which modified assistance to 
new industries is to be given. A sum not exceeding 
£2,000,000, equal to what Lord Nuffield has given for 
substantially the same purpose, is to be made available 
for loans to enable new undertakings to be established 
in both Special and certified areas. To none of that 
need exception be taken—but all the proposals put 
together are manifestly inadequate to meet a need 
measured by the fact that in four Special Areas the 
total of unemployed is still over 335,000. 

There is little evidence that the Government has 
any policy going beyond the first-aid stage, or is dis- 
tinguishing between emergency and long-term measures. 
It takes credit for the effect of its munitions-contracts 
on unemployment, but with some exceptions—for it is 
likely enough that some of the new factories in South 
Wales and Scotland will be maintained permanently, 
in place of others situated in more vulnerable regions 
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—armament work will diminish rapidly ina few year 
unless the new international competition ends in wer 
and in that case there will be an aftermath of Speci 
Areas with which neither this nor any other Governmey 
will be capable of coping. Armament contracts serv: 
their purpose in easing the immediate problem qj 
giving a breathing-space for the framing of a long-tem 
policy. But they are no kind of substitute for thy 
policy. The real measure of the inadequacy of tk 
new proposals is the programme—still for the moy 
part a paper programme—drawn up by Sir Malcolp 
Stewart when he resigned his position as Commissiong 
for the Special Areas last. November. No specyi 
sanctity attaches to the late Commissioner’s recon. 
mendations as such, but they come from a man wh 
has been at far closer grips with the Special Area 
problem than any member of the Cabinet. 

Some of his proposals—notably the provision ¢ 
inducements to attract new industries to the areas, and 
the reduction of the burden of public assistance op 
local authorities—-do find a place in the Governments 
programme, and the fact that the Fuel Research Board 
has been inspecting certain of the oil-from-coal processes 
now in commercial operation may be the prelude to: 
response to Sir Malcolm’s appeal for financial help 
for the erection of oil-from-coal plants in South Wales, 
But where in the White Paper is there mention of such 
public works as the installation of a calcium carbide 
factory in South Wales, or a new bridge over the Sever, 
or the construction of a South Wales national pat, 
or the reconstruction of Maryport Harbour and the 
improvement of traffic communications in Cumberland 
generally, or the limitation of the mad industrial «- 
pansion in the London area, or the development of 
land settlement and cottage homesteads and instruc 
tional centres and oversea settlement schemes? Not 
every one of these expedients is necessarily sound, but 
the disparity between Sir Malcolm Stewart’s twenty- 
point programme and the Government’s White Paper 
plans is depressing. 

Nor do the administrative arrangements in contem: 
plation inspire confidence. In the very interesting 
report prepared for Sir Malcolm Stewart by the fim 
of Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners on the South Wet 
Durham Special Area the relatively modest proposal 
put forward are accompanied by a warning that to cart 
them out some permanent and independent executive 
would be necessary, other than the Development Count 
and Area Commissioner. Sir Malcolm Stewart himsel 
made no secret of the fact that he was hampered a 
every turn by having to deal with half a dozen Govert- 
ment departments without an authority equal 0 
theirs. Only a Cabinet Minister could possess such 
authority. The Government could dispel a great may 
misgivings by announcing that during the currency 
of the Special Areas Act a Minister other than the 
Minister of Labour, whose hands are quite full enough 
without that, would have supreme charge of the adminis- 
tration of the measure, and be in a position to ded 


with Government departments on equal terms whet 


the Special Areas are concerned. We are not yt 
reduced to regarding the Special Areas, as at preset 
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gs a permanent social and industrial liability, 
jt would be folly not to recognise that certain 
in South Wales and South-West Durham can 
never regain their prosperity and must be to a large 
extent evacuated, But the Government shows no 
sign of facing any problem so radical as that. It has 
jone a good deal in the last two years to make unemploy- 


defined, 
though 


regions 


ment more tolerable and a certain amount to make 
employment in certain areas more abundant. Its new 
proposals will do something more still, though nothing, 
apparently, in the matter of nutrition and health—but 
unless the projected Bill is greatly strengthened in 
committee, it will fall far short of meeting a real and 
urgent need. 


FINANCE AND THE FILMS 


OR most men the film industry is, and will remain, 
a mystery, illuminated only by the stars. The 
figures of their salaries, or the costs of a picture, may be 
printed in the Press; but not much is known of where 
these fabulous sums come from. In recent months, 
however, the speculative boom in the British film indus- 
try, with its accompaniment of bankruptcies, has made 
many men ask who finances the films. Those who want 
to know the answer to this question cannot do better 
than cead The Money Behind the Fiims,* a report prepared 
for the Film Council by F. D. Klingender and Stuart 
Legg, and published this week. The question is indeed 
far more than one of finance ; for it is the future of 
an industry with immense cultural and even political 
importance which is at stake. 

The report is brief but far from simple, for the inter- 
relations between the various film companies, renters, 
producers and exhibitors are as complicated as a Chinese 
puzzle. The same names reappear upon the boards 
of different and apparently rival companies, and associ- 
ated with them are names famous in very different forms 
of industry. The most striking impression, however, 
is the degree to which the American companies not 
merely supply the British market with American films 
but directly participate in the production and exhibition 
of British films. Thus every one of the six great American 
renters has affiliations with British renters, producers, 
and exhibitors ; the largest group in the British industry, 
the Gaumont-British Corporation, is controlled by the 
Metropolis and Bradford Trust, whose four directors in- 
clude the president of the Anglo-American company, 
Twentieth Century-Fox, and the vice-president of the Lon- 
don branch of the Chase National Bank of New York. This 
is the more interesting because the Chase National Bank, 
a Rockefeller institution, divides with the house. of 
Morgan control of the American film industry. It will 
be remembered that the Moyne Commission emphasised 
the endeavours of American interests to secure control 
of the British industry, and recommended that steps 
should be taken to counteract it. 

The financial methods of the industry are as interesting 
a its complicated structure. A distinction must be 
drawn between the more important producers, who are 
subsidiaries of or affiliated to British or Anglo-American 
companies, and small independent producers who have 
taken advantage of the speculative boom; very often 
they exist merely to produce one film, for which they 
receive short-term loans secured on the eventual profits 
the film will realise ; frequently those “ profits” prove 
to be losses. It is difficult not to believe that, with the 
passing of the boom, these ephemeral companies will be 
climinated, leaving a few large corporations with a semi- 
monopoly. These companies are characterised by the 





*Lawrence and Wishart, 5s. 


diversity of their interests, as renters, producers and 
exhibitors, and their affiliations with American interests ; 
at the present time, with a few exceptions, their financial 
position is revealed by balance-sheets which show large 
amounts of capital frozen in real estate, heavy bank 
overdrafis, assets that are largely unrealised profits on 
films, and losses incurred in production. They are 
dominated by a few names, behind which stand powerful 
industrial and financial interests; it is impossible not 
to be struck by the advances made by such enterprises 
as the Prudential Assurance Company and the National 
Provincial Bank. For them such investment is quité 
legitimate ; for the films, as a form of art or propaganda, 
the domination of the industry by finance is disastrous. 
Mr. John Grierson, himself a distinguished producer, 
has well described the results. “ This finance 
story is the most vital of stories to us. With, say, 
£50,000 to spend on a picture it is important to know 
that only £20,000 will be left, after the extravagance and 
the rake-offs, to go on the screen. It is not unusual 
for producers and distributors to be kicking their heels 
because financiers are too busy manipulating their shares. 
The creative worker lives in such uncertainty from day 
to day or from picture to picture that in final cynicism 
he, as often as not, joins the throng and with his financial 
masters maintains the principle of getting his while the 
getting’s good. This perhaps will explain the uncreative 
presence of so many creative men in the wilderness of 
films.” 

This story, of production sacrificed to finance, is not 
uncommon in modern industry. In the film industry 
it has a special significance, for it means that one of the 
most powerful of modern instruments of propaganda, 
amusement and culture is dominated by purely external 
interests. The purely speculative element which, at 
the present moment, is so powerful, is perta)s only 
transitory ; but the history of the American industry 
shows that when it is eliminated and the few most power- 
ful groups have been consolidated, financial domination 
is strengthened and not relaxed. A typical example 
of this later stage of financial control was the elimmation 
of one of the genuine showmen of the industry, William 
Fox, by the bankers. The report merely says that the 
future of the American industry largely depends on 
the interests of Rockefeller and Morgan. 

These conditions, or very similar ones, may reproduce 
themselves here, with the added evil that the financial 
interests may be largely or partly American. Itmay seem 
futile to oppose these tendencies ; yet the Moyne 
Commission, in one recommendation at least, indicated 
a way of preserving the British industry. Producers and 
distributors live at present on short-term loans at high 
rates of interest; the Commission recommended that, 
while steps are taken to guard against American control, 
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an organisation should be set up to finance the British 
industry, on a commercial basis, but at cheap rates. 
** If it were known that any reputable and serious proposal 
for the production of films could, after examination and 
approval of its details by such an organisation, expect 
financial assistance . . . on reasonable terms, promoters 
of undesirable schemes would have little chance of raising 
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ie 
money from the public or any other source.” 
body might well rescue the industry from its 
position; the Government would be wise to ASSist jn 
its promotion. That the Press or the wireless should 
be sacrificed to uncontrolled speculation is unthinkable i 
this country ; there is every reason why the film indys. 
try also should be protected from it. 


Such, 
Presen; 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE belief is apparently entertained quite seriously in 
Germany that Mr. Eden will cease to be Foreign Secre- 
tary soon after the Coronation. It rests on four assumptions 
—that Mr. Baldwin will resign after the Coronation ; that Mr. 
Eden is where he is mainly because of Mr. Baldwin’s personal 
predilection for him; that Mr. Baldwin, when he goes, will 
be succeeded by Mr. Neville Chamberlain; and that Mr. 
Chamberlain will prefer someone else, perhaps Lord Halifax, 
to Mr. Eden. Of these the first and third may be regarded 
as well founded, the second and fourth baseless. Mr. Eden 
became Foreign Secretary when Sir Samuel Hoare resigned 
because he was the obvious man for the job; Mr. Baldwin, 
of course, thought so, but so did most other people. As to 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Eden, their relations are in fact 
particularly cordial, not only personally but officially, and 
the Foreign Office is about the last place where a change of 
Minister is to be looked for if and when Mr. Chamberlain 
becomes Prime Minister. It is not altogether without import- 
ance that Mr. Eden was trained in foreign affairs by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, for Sir Austen’s opinion in foreign 
affairs may be expected to weigh with his step-brother. 


* * x * 


Sir Arthur Salter always gauged his electoral chances 
in the Oxford contest more accurately than some even of 
the more enthusiastic of his supporters, but I doubt whether 
he agrees with The Times that the result—though not 
the size of the majority—was always “ almost inevitable.” 
What is clear is that those of Sir Arthur’s disappointed 
opponents who ascribe his success to a mobilisation of the 
forces of the Left are far wide of the mark. No one, of 
course, can tell precisely what the composition of his 7,530 
votes was, but since the last Labour candidate to stand for 
Oxford secured 2,683 first choice votes, and the last Liberal 
candidate 3,277 first choices, the conclusion is that a normal 
Left Wing vote is little above 3,000. (The Left was repre- 
sented only by a Liberal in 1929 and only by a Labour 
candidate in 1935, these being the last two contested elections.) 
It would probably be going too far to conclude that half Sir 
Arthur Salter’s votes were Conservative, but it seems pretty 
clear that something like a third of them were. 

x x * x 


Messrs. Foyle are displaying a laudable spirit of enterprise 
in launching a Right Book Club as answer—or counterpart— 
to the Left Book Club, which has achieved such remarkable 
success. There are factors that will work both for and against 
them. The fact that as booksellers they can cover the whole 
range of new books, and not be confined to the output of a 
single publisher, is a strong point in their favour. A point 
against them is the fact, or legend, that the Left produces a 
far higher proportion of serious readers than the Right; the 
new experiment may help to show whether this is actually 
legend or fact. There is the further point—not necessarily 
a difficulty—that a Left book is much easier to define than a 
Right book ; it may be regarded as something with at any rate 
a strong flavour of Socialism about it. Right books are 
presumably non-Socialist ; if the definition were narrowed 
down to anti-Socialist it would limit the appeal seriously. 
What is wanted, and what I hope the Right Book Club will 
give us, is a supply of the best new books in which history 
and social and economic questions and international affairs 


and the like are treated objectively and fairly with no deliberay 
political slant at all. For that there ought to be a large and 
grateful public, including, I should suppose, quite a numbe; 
of members of the Left Book Club. 


* * * * 


A generation surfeited with turgid political biographi 
will welcome the relative brevity of Professor Trevelyan’ 
new !i‘e of Lord Grey. But I am not sure he has not gone top 
far. His picture of Grey the man is to my mind as nex 
perfection as such things can be ;_ but is some 30,000 words 
a good deal of it occupied by letters and documents, really 
adequate for the political activities as distinct from the humay 
side, of a man whom Sir Austen Chamberlain has just 
described as the greatest British Foreign Secretary sing 
Castlereagh, and who held his office longer than any single 
predecessor ? Buckle and Moneypenny’s Disraeli runs to 
6 volumes, Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s Salisbury to 4, Mr. 
Garvin’s Chamberlain to 3 so far, with 2 more to come. Mr. 
Lloyd George has permitted himself €,—so far. It is tru, 
no doubt, that Lord Grey’s own Twenty-five Years tells 
the story of his official career admirably, but Professor 
Trevelyan is, after all, purporting to present a full and 
rounded picture. He is, of course, a master of clear com- 
pression, and perhaps the criticism that everyone would 
have liked more of his book—more both of subject and of 
author—ought not to be counted criticism at all. 

x x * * 


Most of the book’s reviewers have naturally concentrated so 
largely on greater matters that none of them, I think, has 
noticed one passage which I take peculiar pleasure in repro- 
ducing. It is from a letter by Sir Edward Grey: “TI hear 
there is a splendid misprint in Herbert Spencer’s Auto- 
biography. He quotes the French proverb ‘ Pour connaitre 
Vamour il faut sortir de soi,’ which is true and moral. But 
it is printed ‘ Pour connaitre l'amour il faut sortir le soir, which 
is less true and less moral.” 

x * * * 


The Protestant Alliance has been informed that there is 
to be no material change in the Coronation Oath, except 
that the pledge to “maintain the Protestant Reformed 
Church established by law ” is now limited by the insertion 
of the qualifying words “in the United Kingdom” aftr 
“ maintain,” the Dominions being thus excluded from the 
pledge. And the new King, like every sovereign sinc 
Henry VIII, is still—rather oddly—to be Fidei Defensor. 
Rather oddly, because the title, as not everyone remembers, 
was conferred on its first holder as recognition of the vigout 
of his championship of the papacy against no less formidable 
an assailant than Luther. Whatever Fid. Def. means today 
it certainly does not mean what it was meant to mean. 

* * *« * 


Momentous Legislation 
“ Mr. H. Graham White (Birkenhead, E., Lib.) moved aa 
anendment to include ‘other suitable detergent’ with 
soap in the sub-clause to Clause I relating to the periodical 
washing of workrooms which had a smooth, impervious 
surface. The amendment was agreed to.”—The Times. 
JANUS. 
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OTTAWA AND ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


By H. V. HODSON 


T has become almost a commonplace of political thought 
in the British Commonwealth that mutual understand- 
a co-operation between the two great English-speaking 
jemocracies are vital condition of world peace and progress. 
On the means of securing them there may be greater differ- 
ences of opinion. But it is growing Steadily clearer that 
eonomic barriers, including the barrier of the unsettled 
war-debt problem, must be removed as part of the approach 
to doser political understanding. The economic aspect itself 
jys many angles—currency stabilisation, war debts, neutrality 
embargoes, capital movements, as well as the more obvious 
question of commodity trade. One particular aspect, British 
imperial preference, is being forced upon our notice today 
by the conclusion of a new Anglo-Canadian trade treaty and 
py the approach of a revision of the whole Ottawa system of 
seements. To what extent does that system stand in the 
wav of a commercial pact between Great Britain and the 

United States, on the lines of a mutual freeing of trade ? 

The question may be interpreted in two ways. We may 
sk, first, whether the whole scheme of imperial preference 
sa liberal or a protectionist element in world trade relations, 
of which Anglo-American trade relations are an important 
part. Did the Ottawa Conference succeed, as one of its 
resolutions boasted, in promoting world commerce by 
“ clearing out the channels of trade ” (Mr. Baldwin’s definition 
of its aim) among the participant countries ? Or did it, on 
the contrary, impede world trade by artificially diverting its 
flow, and by raising tariffs on foreign goods as a means of 
enlarging preferences for Empire goods ? What answer we 
give to these questions depends partly on whether we treat 
Great Britain’s policy of protection as a separate issue, or as 
essentially linked up with the imperial preferential arrange- 
ments that were held out as one of the reasons for abandoning 
free trade; in other words, on whether we take as the 
platform of comparison with post-Ottawa conditions the 
general state of British tariffs in August, 1932, or their state 
in October, 1931. On the latter basis, the net change has 
undoubtedly implied a hindrance to world trade revival, 
including a revival of Anglo-American trade. 

The second interpretation of the question is more straight- 
forward. In detail, did the Ottawa agreements divert a 
large body of our import trade from the United States to 
Empire channels, and does their maintenance therefore 
preclude a far-ranging grant of mutual concessions between 
ourselves and the United States? An answer may be 
found in a comparison between the figures for 1930 and 
1934, which are equidistant from the period during which 
the present system of protection-cum-preference was erected. 
ln 1930, our imports of United States goods totalled £144 
million, and in 1934 £77 million, a fall of £67 million. In 
the same interval there was a fall of only £16 million in our 
imports from Empire countries, from £259 million to £243 
million. How far was this contrast due to a direct diversion 
of our purchases from the United States to the Dominions 
and Colonies? The first step towards an answer is to 
examine the four outstanding items in our imports from the 
United States—wheat, cotton, tobacco, and oil. 


RETAINED IMPORTS. 
(In £ millions.) 











From U.S.A. From British Empire. 
Inc. (+-) Inc. (+) 
or or 

1930. . Dec. (—). ; , >. (—). 

Wheat and wheaten satel card en 
our .. as 20; 0.1 10.8 22.0 I9. 2.5 
Raw cotton and . sae : 
cotton waste 19.5 12.6 - 6.9 6.6 5.4 “32 
Mar ad ne Irs 12.6 0.8 t8. 23 0.3 
etroleum 20.2 §.1 15.0 It 61.8 0.7 
62.4 30.4 32.0 31.5 28.8 —2.7 


aeaha 


Only one of these items—petroleum—gives any suggestion 
of increased purchase from the Empire as a corollary of 
decreased purchase from the United States, but imperial 
preference cannot be responsible for our spending {£15 
million less on American oil and £700,000 more on Empire 
oil. Of the other three commodities, imports from the 
United States and from the Empire moved in the same 
direction, either upward or downward. 


If we tabulate similarly all remaining items of which we 
imported more than £300,000 worth from the United States 
in either year, and pick out those for which a fall in purchases 
from the United States was matched by an increase in pur- 
chases from the Empire, we find the list surprisingly short. 
It comprises fresh fruit other than apples; barley; bacon 
and hams; meat other than beef, mutton or pig meat; 
tinned or bottled fruit; sugar and molasses; sawn wood 
(both soft and hard); chemicals, drugs and dyes; manu- 
factures of iron and steel; aluminium and its alloys ; 
copper; paraffin wax; motor-cars; and manufactures of 
wood. These items account for £34 million of imports 
from the United States in 1930, falling to £18 million in 
1934; and for £25 million of imports from the Empire in 
1930, rising to £40 million in 1934. Omitting copper, for 
which the development of the Rhodesian fields has been a much 
more important influence than tariff preferences, the figures 
are: from the United States, £28 million in 1930 and £16 
million in 1934; from the Empire, £24 million in 1930 and 
£35 million in 1934. This, then, is roughly the area of 
direct diversion. Much the most important items in it 
(taking the volume of trade and the extent of diversion 
together) are bacon and hams, wood and timber, and motor- 
cars. If imperial preference stands in the way of freer 
trade with the United States, it stands in the way chiefly as 
regards those three groups of commodities. The following 
table analyses the whole of British imports from the United 
States in the same way : 


RETAINED IMPORTS. 
(In £ millions.) 

















From U.S.A. From British Empire. 
Inc. (+) Inc. (+) 
or or 
1930. 1934. Dec. (—). 1930. 1934. Dec. (—). 
Four chief com- 
modities ~« 62.4 304 32.0 31.5 28.8 29 
Copper oo ee 1.2 3.9 0.9 4.5 3.6 
Diverted items .. 28.4 16.4 -12.0 23.8 35.0 3 
Non-diverted items : 
(a) Sa 4.3 1.2 2.8 3.3 0.5 
(b) 4.3 1.6 a4 —_ —- —_ 
(c) ae .- 28.9 14.8 14.1 25.4 22.6 — 2.8 
Remainder so. ERS 8.0 3.8 174.4 148.6 —25.8 
Total - 144.0 76.7 67.3. .. 258.8 242.8 —16.0 


The “ remainder ” consists of items of which imports from 
the United States were small—less than £300,000 in either 
year. The “non-diverted” items comprise (a) those of 
which imports from the United States increased, (6) those 
of which imports from the Empire were at all times negligible, 
and (c) those of which imports both from the United States 
and from the Empire fell between 1930 and 1934. The 
table shows how small is the area of direct and patent 
diversion compared with the whole volume of trade—the 
fraction is almost exactly one-fifth. It is fair to conclude 
that imperial preference on roughly its present plan is no 
final obstacle, though it may be a partial obstruction, to 
Anglo-American economic co-operation. If these figures 
are to be trusted, the difficulty lies more in our system of 
protection than in our system of preference, more in our 
economic nationalism than in our economic imperialism. 
Protection on both sides has a great deal to answer for, 
and the deterioration of Anglo-American relations is one of 
its major responsibilities. 
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ROM 1922 to 1925 I lived in a provincial town in Japan, 

and not until last year was I able to revisit the country. 
Before I returned there in July I anticipated striking changes ; 
for a decade is a long period in the history of modern Japan, 
and in 1925 the reconstruction-work in the region devastated 
by the Great Earthquake was still incomplete. Yet, after a 
stay of several months, I have come home impressed not so 
much by the changes (which are many) as by the absence of 
any sharp break or contrast with the country I had known. 
Rickshas have been forced off the streets by taxis; in the 
big towns there are now huge departmental stores and blocks 
of flats; in Tokyo the hundreds of “ modern girls” in 
Western dress seem to be creatures of a different race from 
the Japanese woman of tradition; there are dance-halls, 
cabarets and jazz, which were unknown when I first visited 
the country; and Western-style restaurants are attached 
even to Kabuki theatres. 


But it is just where the surface changes are most obvious 
that the continuity of tradition can be most clearly perceived. 
A taxi-driver with his efficient American car lingered a few 
moments after receiving his modest fare to apologise grace- 
fully for the inadequacy and poor quality of his vehicle. In 
the dance-halls the couples are as serious and intent as if 
they were taking part in one of their old ritualistic dances. 
Even the jazz has a flavour of Japan—so, alas, has the Western- 
style food. A friend educated in England, who is now a pro- 
fessional speculator on the Stock Exchange, and is very 
modern and Western in his own opinion, returns at frequent 
intervals to his native village to offer prayers and gifts before 
his ancestral shrine. A manager of an up-to-date clock 
factory, when complimented upon his new factory-shrine, 
said, only half in jest, “‘ Yes, business has picked up quite a 
lot since we had that.” The proprietor of a famous culture- 
pearl concern runs in Tokyo a Ruskin Tea-Room, furnished 
appropriately and adorned with Ruskin’s letters and manu- 
scripts, and with pictures of Coniston. Here come University 
students and the liberal intelligentsia, for Ruskin’s social 
ideas still have a considerable influence in these circles. 
Last autumn the proprietor closed his pearl-fisheries for 
three days so that his employees might offer prayers for the 
spirits of the oysters killed in the course of this trade. 


The old curious mixture of strict etiquette and informality 
is even today characteristic of social life. Before a train or a 
*bus starts the conductor asks the travellers to pardon him 
for having kept them waiting, and at the end of the journey 
he bows and thanks them in very polite terms for having 
ridden in his vehicle and asks them to see that they do not 
leave any of their belongings behind in the compartment. 
Yet the passengers who enter the trains in their neat foreign- 
style suits remove all their outer garments, if the weather is 
hot, and sit comfortably in their underwear, sometimes with 
a block of ice tied with a towel to the top of their heads. 
Many parts of the rapidly growing industrial cities are hideous 
with box-like concrete buildings, with galvanised iron, and 
with rickety poles supporting a jumble of electricity- and 
telegraph-wires. But the details are often surprisingly 
beautiful. One may see a cheap restaurant, built in under a 
low railway arch, with an exquisite facade, and in the two 
or three square yards of ground in front of it there may be a 
miniature landscape garden with waterfall, rocks, and dwarf 
trees. 


Manners may have deteriorated a little, but in spite of 
efforts of the half-sophisticated to suppress good manners 
as something unbecoming in the citizens of a first-rate Power, 
natural courtesy keeps breaking through. Even the develop- 
ment of the tourist industry has not had the disastrous effect 





NEW-AND-OLD JAPAN 


By Dr. G. C. ALLEN 











on manners that might be expected. Except at the ™ 

there is no touting. Poor men will offer to do S€IVices f 
the traveller as host for guest, and will turn aside fron, 
proffered tip. Japanese are vain and proud; by fi 
vanities, sometimes irritating enough, are often disarm: 

because of their simplicity and ingenuousness. A Univeniy 
student who had attached himself to me in the hope of lean. 
some English while I was walking in the country, led Me wy; 
hill, from the crest of which we could see a few shabby Woody 
buildings ahd a sordid-looking little gravel playgrouni 
“There is my Alma Mater,” he said proudly. It Was bi 
primary school. 

















The extreme nationalists are noisy. Day after day th 
radio grinds out political propaganda and laudations y 
various manifestations of the “‘ Japanese spirit,” and touiy 
magazines and English editions of the Japanese Newspaper 
inform the foreigner of the peculiar splendour of Japan’ 
culture. But the ordinary decent Japanese is revolted y 
this assertiveness. He thinks that these excellences exiy 
but his tradition is hostile to the parade of them and to thi 
crude insistence upon national superiority. As a Japan 
friend said: ‘“‘ There is too much said about the Japanes 
spirit nowadays. Although one feels that it exists, oy 
cannot define it, and it ought not to be spoken about” 
Business men are resentful of the British policy of ds 
criminating against Japanese exports to the Empire, and thy 
are warned by the nationalists against revealing informatin 
about Japan’s economic position to foreigners ; but when in 
contact with a foreigner (even with an Englishman) thy 
are unable to maintain themselves at the high levd 
of patriotic fervour and insularity that is expected of 
them, and they fall back easily into friendliness ai 
hospitality. 
























The poor and simple who have never heard of quot 
restrictions, or British intrigue in China, or even of Japan’ 
imperial destiny, can still treat a Westerner as a fellow. 
being and as one who, being far from his home and friends, 
is worthy of special consideration. The good humour of 
the Japanese crowd still remains. I went to a populi 
Tokyo shrine at festival-time, and soon I was jambed tight 
in a huge slowly-moving mass of people. We shuffled m 
without excitement until some idiotic policemen lost ther 
heads and began to push us about. After I had involuntanly 
stepped on the bare feet of my unknown neighbour and hal 
given him a blow in the eye with my elbow, he grinnel 
cheerfully up at me and said that it was fine to be a lag 
and tall foreigner when one was in such a crowd. 

















Occasionally one meets business men who are somewhit 
puffed up with commercial success, and their complacenq 
recalls England of the ’60’s. The Japanese manufactur 
contrasts his own energy and protracted labours with th 
easy-going habits of his foreign competitors, and he feel 
that Japan’s economic future is assured. He declares tht 
it is not the low wages but the superior skill of his workes 
which lies at the foundations of Japan’s industrial progress 
and this skill, he says, is partly innate and partly the result 
of a long tradition of craftsmanship. He does not know 
that not long ago the superiority of the English manufacturing 
industry was attributed to precisely these causes and thit 
the English visitor to Japan sometimes feels that he ba 
stepped back into his own Victorian era when he hears thes 
familiar catchwords. Big business considers Europe ® 
be decadent. England has had a great past but is 10¥ 
hastening to decay. ‘Is war between our countries inevit 
able ? ” asked a representative of big business ; “‘ or is England 
shrewd enough to put aside considerations of prestige an 
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(as a Power whose zenith is passed) that 


cogmise \ j : 
lag accommodate her imperial policy to Japan’s 


ambitions ?” 
In other circles there is a different attitude. A working 
man, casually encountered, asked me if my countrymen were 
a rich people. When I denied this, he took it for a 
velit disclaimer and went on to describe the poverty of 
eh land. I murmured the names of Mitsui and Iwasaki. 
This roused him. “Yes,” he burst out, “ except for these 
rwo, except for them, we are all poor.” Another, met on a 
quntry excursion, told me that many of his countrymen 
ent their leisure drinking and quarrelling. In Christian 
countries, which he admired, he understood that men were 
well-behaved. As for himself, he liked to come in leisure 
moments to the place where we were then sitting, and 
» remain looking at the wooded mountain that rose 


before us. 

Satisfaction is still found in the contemplation of nature 
and in simple artistic pleasures. Noh plays and tea-~ceremony 
are being revived as a form of nationalistic propaganda ; 
but the practice of verse-making and other arts is extra- 
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ordinarily widespread and owes nothing to political reasons. 
It is not uncommon for groups of business men to meet 
once a week to study and practise the art of scroll-painting. 
Although power, economic and political, seems to be 
concentrated in a few groups in Japan, there is no lack of 
initiative among the people. Men of ideals working in 
obscurity for ends which have nothing to do with national 
power or glory are to be found in no insignificant numbers, 
and it is from them that the nation derives its real strength 
and greatness, and from them that in crisis or disaster leaders 
would spring. 


It is not easy for a foreigner to form confident judgements 
about the Japanese, even when he has managed to overcome 
their distressing shyness and to make many friends among 
them. Japan’s politics are doubtless deplorable; her 
police often tyrannical; and the insidious influence of 
America is permeating her social and artistic life. But the 
abiding impression is not of an aggressive and harsh civilisa- 
tion, but of something tender and precious, a note of 
melancholy, a whisper of past beauty hushed but not yet 
silenced. 


THE OXFORD ELECTION 


By SIR ARTHUR 
FEEL able to respond to the request for some comment 
on the Oxford election because its significance is obviously 
political and not personal. Sir Farquhar Buzzard, who was 
next on the poll, is a man of great distinction both in Oxford 
and elsewhere ; King’s Physician, Regius Professor, a member 
of the Hebdomadal Council—as well as a Blue who has 
remained in touch with sportsmen of a younger generation— 
and he is universally respected. It is evident that the electors 
voted not for me, as against him, but for the principles of 


| policy for which I stand. 


The significance of the result, so regarded, is surely very 
considerable. Oxford University has had a long record of 
Conservative representatives until at the last election Mr. A. P. 


| Herbert made a notable breach in the tradition by being 


tetumed as second member after Lord Hugh Cecil, as an 


Independent; though he promised general support of the 


National Government. 

In this election Professor Lindemann, standing as a Con- 
servative, but without the endorsement of the official organisa- 
tion, had the ardent support of all the principal Conservative 
Press except Tie Times—the Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, 


| Evening Standard, Daily Mail, Daily Express, Sunday Times 


and—at first, though later it adopted a neutral attitude— 
the Observer ; and was further assisted by such great names 
% Sir Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Winston Churchill. 
Sit Farquhar Buzzard had the powerful, unqualified and skilful 
support of The Times. He was not only the chosen candidate 


ofthe Oxford Conservative organisation but was also endorsed 


by the Central Office. As against this I had the support of 
the Manchester Guardian, the News Chronicle and some of 
the weeklies, in particular The Spectator. I had no party 


machine and my helpers were all voluntary. 


Taking all these facts into consideration I thought that 
perhaps I might just get in on asplit vote. In that case 
the result would have had no important political meaning. 
But in fact my vote was greater than the combircd vote 


| of the other two candidates. The significance of the result 


Sof course much greater because the constituency is not a 
local one. The electors are dispersed throughout the country 
and a substantial proportion of them are people of influence 
i their respective circles. There is a strong presumption that 
ifthe electors of Oxford have shown an impressive movement 
towards a different policy and outlook, they reflect a similar 


| Movement throughout the country. 


SALTER, M.P. 


What, then, did they mean by their vote? I stood as 
an Independent in the fullest sense, declining all party whips, 
not unconditionally either an opponent or a supporter of 
the National Government, but both conditionally; my alle- 
giance is not to a party but to declared principles of policy. 
These principles were set out fully and frankly in a long 
address of 8,000 words sent to all electors. They were in 
effect those of the next “ Five Years Group,” comprising 
a realistic League of Nations policy and a middle 
programme, selective from right and left, for domestic 
problems. 


Those of us who have been advocating opinions of this kind, 
whether in the next “ Five Years Group ” or in the numerous 
other associations and movements with a similar purpose, 
have long been convinced that there is a vast public which 
would wish to support them but can find no adequate medium 
of expression through the ordinary electoral machinery. A 
great number of electors now abstain from voting; many 
more vote reluctantly for one party or another, having no 
candidate to support who represents the policy they would 
prefer. The electors of Oxford, therefore, seized eagerly 
an opportunity which is not presented to them in their 
residential constituencies, where no candidate can have any 
hope of success unless he has the help of the party machine, 
or can obtain that without accepting a party programme 
and submitting to a party discipline. Many doubtless still 
voted on party lines, but a very great number marked their 
definite opinion that University representation (which is 
additional to the ordinary franchise) should be used not 
to increase the number of party members but to afford an 
expression for the kind of policy which is denied represen- 
tation in ordinary constituencies. 

I cannot now discuss the possible, or desirable, conse- 
quences of the existence of this middle opinion upon political 
organisation or affiliations. I will conclude by stating 
definitely my own conviction, long entertained and now con- 
firmed, as to the extent and range of this opinion. I believe 
sincerely that those who would prefer a “ middle policy ” 
and those who, to secure more national unity in the face of 
our dangers, would be ready to accept such a policy in the 
immediate future, together constitute not only a large pro- 
portion, but the vast majority of the people of England who 
are actively interested in public affairs. 

It is a policy not of mere compromise but of creative 
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selection; it is not a “ lowest common denominator ” of 
rival programmes, but-a combination of their best elements 5 
above all it is not a policy which attempts to avert opposition 
by inactivity. “‘ A froward retention of custom,” said Bacon, 
“is as turbulent a thing as an innovation ; and they that 
reverence too much old times are but a scorn to the new.” 


By MARK BENNEY 


NE day in 1926, when I had just commenced my Borstal 
sentence, I was called into the housemaster’s office 
and asked what trade I should like to learn. I had no 
trade of my own, and I was not particularly attracted by any 
of the trades taught there ; but my best friend in the institu- 
tion was a fitter, so I answered, “ fitting.” The housemaster 
glanced at my record, saw that my I.Q. was up to fitters’ 
requirements, and without further parley pigeon-holed me for 
the next vacancy in the machine-shop. 

It took twelve months to exhaust my interest in the machine- 
shop. By that time my friend had been discharged; so I 
applied to the housemaster for a change of work. After a 
little grumbling he gave me a job in the tailor’s shop, where 
I remained for the next three months. By that time it was 
spring, and as I was then captain of my house and the 
housemaster didn’t like to refuse me anything, I got a “ soft 
job” in a labouring party. That meant, in practice, that I 
spent most of my remaining working-hours in Borstal lounging 
happily on the Portland foreshore, daydreaming of pict- 
uresque crimes. When at last I was considered fit for dis- 
charge, I was found a job as cook on a coasting-schooner. 

Since then competent literary critics have informed the 
reading-public that I have some talent for writing. Presum- 
ably I had at least the rudiments of that talent while I was a 
Borstal boy ; I know I used to take inordinate pride in the 
letters I wrote at the time. But Borstal did nothing to develop 
self-expression in me. 

I use this personal history to enforce the fact that between 
1926 and 1928 there was very little vocational guidance in 
the Borstal institutions of those times. Now it may be, of 
course, that I was a “ difficult case”; it may be that my 
contemporaries there extracted much more benefit than I 
from the then available vocational instruction. But, if so, 
it was mainly by chance. There was certainly no effective 
vocational guidance. Whether a lad learnt a trade or spent 
his time reclaiming land depended partly on his own inclina- 
tions, partly on his housemaster’s untrained estimate of his 
capacities, and partly on the state of the Borstal labour- 
market. If there wasn’t a vacancy in one workshop, then 
he went into another. 

This was a highly unsatisfactory state of affairs in an 
institution whose principal function it is to provide voca- 
tional guidance to ‘young delinquents. That the Prison 
Commission is alive to its dangers is evidenced by the fact 
that in 1925 the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
was approached to make a survey of the Borstal vocational 
situation. The results of this survey, embodying the fruits 
of an extensive psychological experiment, are contained in the 
Report issued this week by the Medical Research Council : A 
Borstal Experiment in Vocational Guidance.* 

From a committee which includes such names as Burt, 
Bartlett and Myers, valuable results may be expected. Un- 
fortunately, however, the investigator worked under great 
difficulties. The Intelligence and Vocational Tests had to 
be carried out at Wormwood Scrubs Prison, which was 
then the clearing-house where lads were kept whilst being 
sorted out for the Borstal Institutions proper.. Now prison 
conditions are apt to play havoc with the most balanced 
minds. Describing the double cell in which the tests were 
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We shall achieve both stability and unity only by COnstrugin fe ‘These 
policy ; and preserve only by change. trained ¢ 
In spite of all our differences there is a British “ Eyeryms st function 
and this is what he wants. How can the political system), out: 
adjusted so as to secure it? That is the great problem ef be VOC! 
our political system. : fortunate 
tions at 
> diversity 
manship 
| for lads 
> and mig 
E feeling-t 
taken, Mr. Alec Rodger euphemistically writes: “Thy If thi 
it was the best available, it was not, perhaps, ideal for 4, tional £ 
purpose, for it was bounded on one side by the busy centy| fg jnvaluab 
hall of the building and on the other by a yard in which yy} | will not 
was nearly always in progress, and a choice had frequent; by this 
to be made between disturbing noises and inadequate venij,. IE 
tion.” Such conditions must obviously exaggerate th, 
temperamental factors which, even at best, render SCOring 
tests unreliable. i 
Nor was this the only difficulty of the investigator. Wig 
only a superficial knowledge of the circumstances of th N hi 
various Borstal Institutions, the recommendations based q | Sp 
his tests could only be general, while the particular apply. a sub- 
tion of them had to be left to housemasters untrained enerati 
vocational guidance. The follow-up reports, which provi: ff Relig 
the evidence for the success of the experiment, are all writen fF Most ¢ 
by these untrained housemasters ; the value of the expe. who ha 
ment suffers from this. generat 
Within these unfortunate limitations the experiment hy - es 
been well carried out. A captious critic might find fa greet 
with the inadequate treatment of temperament. One feck of ‘curt 
that Kretschmer’s typology could have been applied her They } 
very effectively, and that in any case there should have been of we 
some attempt to measure “ submissiveness,” which plays reign 
great part in Borstal life both inside and outside of the wot tn . 
shops. desire 
' = ods The 
But again these omissions are probably due to the limit. only a 
tions set on the investigator. Four hundred lads, chosen a turbin, 
random, were examined and submitted to tests designed) Fy 
measure intelligence, judgement of shapes, mechanical ability F 4, 7 
and manual dexterity. Besides this the investigator, com for dj 
bining empirical observation with study of case histories, Fit. oy 
gave ratings to temperament factors. Some of the resuls B  jionat 
of these tests have interesting implications. In the conclu FB yi. 
ing remarks, for instance, it is stated that there is no appt: FB concip 
ciable difference between the average level of abilities f Bp . 
Borstal boys and of those members of the general adolescent possib 
population who have attended elementary schools. Ths §  ypive; 
challenges Dr. Burt’s conclusions, stated in The Subnorml § jh. p 
Mind, that 28 per cent. of criminals are dull, whereas only major 
10 per cent. of the general population can be so described. Th 
Again, in this particular test group, the investigator found pao 
some cases that while general intelligence was high, mechanicd is 
ability was low. But John W. Cox, in his excellent thesis pa 
Mechanical Aptitude, shows that normally intelligence atl Chris 
mechanical ability are highly correlated. This discrepancy polit 
throws an interesting sidelight on the effects of environment pr 
in such tests. see t 
To “control.” his experiment the investigator divided his J war. 
four hundred lads into two groups of 200. In one group, § porta 
the lads were subject to vocational guidance along the lines F drast 
of the investigator’s recommendations ; the lads of the othet B It is 
group were left to run their Borstal sentence without such Bare s 
informed guidance. ‘ Vocational contentment” was the What 
criterion of success. The experiment proved highly in th 
successful ; 69.5 per cent. of the investigator’s recommend to d 
tions led to satisfactory results, while in the “ control the « 





group, who were allocated to work-parties by the hous 
masters of their institutions, only 45.6 per cent. did. 
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show plainly that vocational guidance, by 
‘ned advisers, will do much to make Borstal Institutions 
re with success. As the writer of the Report points 
ut: “A boy who is vocationally efficient tends not only to 
tionally contented but generally contented. Un- 
range of vocations available in Borstal Institu- 
t is not wide enough to accommodate the 
The Report suggests training in sales- 
lads of a sociable disposition, and clerical training 
intellectual bent. These suggestions are sound, 
be extended to provide for the sensation- and 
s with which these institutions abound. 
If this Report leads to a systematic undertaking of voca- 


These figures 


tional guidance in Borstal Institutions, it will have done 


invaluable work. But if the Prison Commission is wise it 
will not rest content with the percentage of success achieved 


py this experiment. An equally systematic investigation 


into the use of leisure at Borstal would probably bring the 
vocational successes up another 20 per cent. For if voca- 
tional contentment tends to produce general content, the 
converse is also true; men cannot be properly adapted to 
their work while they are maladapted outside it. Almost 
the only organised recreation in the institutions at present 
is sport; and while that satisfies the desires of the majority, 
there is still a large minority left unsatisfied. I well remember 
that at Portland, where on wintry Saturday afternoons the 
only alternative to football was to walk round a dismal exercise 
yard, a hundred or so boys would trudge in circles, almost 
too miserable to speak to each other, for two and a half 
hours, rather than join in games they hated. There is no 
earthly reason why Borstal institutions should reproduce, 
with such extreme fidelity, the worst features of the worst 
public schools. A resident psychologist, such as this Report 
advocates, would doubtless change that. 


YOUTH AND A COMPROMISE RELIGION 


By E. B. CASTLE* 


N his article on “ Religion and Youth” in last week’s 
Spectator, Mr. Peter Winckworth very truly says that 


a sub-Christian compromise is more likely to deter this 
| generation from responding to the Primate’s Recall to 


Religion than any demands it may make on their comfort. 
Most close observers would agree that the young people 


| who have left school during the last few years are the best 


generations since the War. They have little of that pitiful 
cynicism which characterised the immediately post-War 
generations ; and they have none of that pre-War ignorance 
of current affairs that received so rude a shock in 1914. 
They are intensely conscious of the world around them, 
of its troubles, its dangers and opportunities ; indeed this 
interest in society, national and international, is so urgent 
that they are in danger of neglecting pure learning in their 
desire to keep pace with the rush of contemporary change. 


The social thinking of these young people has in it not 
only a ruthlessness which renders them less careful of dis- 
turbing results than their elders but also a religious quality 
which captures their allegiance in a way which was once 
the preserve of the religious revival. But this fervour is 
not directed to religious ends; it is often anti-religious in 
its outward manifestations, it is always opposed to institu- 
tional religion, and it usually confuses the Christian gospel 
with the institutions which represent it. This is not a 
seasibl2 thing to do, but it is an error for which it is not 
hard to find excuse. And so, at a time when there are 
possibly more seriously-minded young people in school, 
university and workshop than at any time during the century, 
the Primate issues a Recall to Religion to which the vast 
majority of those young people will be indifferent. 


The reason is not far to seek. It is not that this generation 
remains in stiff-necked opposition to a noble appeal, nor 
that they are living in comfortable indifference to the highest 
needs of life; it is because they do not see organised 
Christianity thinking ahead of the accepted social and 
political practice of the day. They simplify the issue too 
easily, no doubt, but to them the issue is a simple one. They 
see the world in the grip of two great evils—poverty and 
war. They are perfectly clear that nothing is more im- 
portant than their abolition, and they are prepared to use 
drastic means to eradicate them—even a surgical operation. 
It is surely nothing but a good thing that in 1937 there 
ae So many young people in this country who are clear that, 
Whatever they don’t believe, they do believe that they have 
in the eradication of war and poverty a tremendous call 
0 duty. They doubt the existence of Ged, they doubt 
the efficacy of prayer, they doubt the validity of the capitalist 
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system, they are indifferent to the promise of a next world ; 
but they are solidly united in their will to make this world 
a better one. 


Far more than they know, their ideals of justice and peace 
are a product of the Christian tradition; but when they 
look for leadership they do not find it in the organised 
Christian Church. Instead they find confusion, indifference 
and even opposition. I am not so much concerned to 
assess the justice of their position, certainly not to defend 
the arrogance with which they not infrequently maintain it, 
but rather to see the picture as they see it. Nor am I 
referring specifically to the Anglican Church ; but no better 
example of the compromise that repels them could be given 
than in the debates in the recent Church Assembly. Here 
they were invited to accept the consistency of the Dean of 
Winchester’s declaration that “the elemental impulses of 
pride, of fear and of selfishness which sweep through the 
human heart, are more potent than anything else in the 
cause of war,” with Dr. Temple’s assertion that “it can 
be a Christian duty to kill,” that “ only when the reign of 
law has been established will it be possible to go forward 
to the still higher claims of the gospel ’—a declaration that 
received applause from the Assembly. 

It is not surprising that amid such confusion the Dean 
was led to doubt “ whether the Church had any better 
contribution to make to peace than through its ordinary 
pastoral and evangelical work.” But it is a devastating 
admission to make, and one which will chill the hearts of 
thousands of young people who are waiting for a lead. 
It is the sort of statement that is true but which ought not 
to be true. How can young people see in it anything but 
retreat from the most pressing problem the Christian Church 
in its social aspect has ever had to face? Throughout the 
whole debate the Church identified its interests with those 
of the civil government, and to such an extent that the 
younger generation may well see an answer there to the 
cause of the Church’s timidity. 


It is this refusal of the Church to be a crusading Church 
which lies at the bottom of youth’s refusal to accept its 
guidance. In spite of the gospel’s insistence on righteousness 
now, the Church asks us to postpone the exercise of forgiveness 
till there is nothing to forgive, and to use the method of love 
when armed force has rid the world of hatred. There is 
no note of prophecy inthe Church. If the bishops are to get at 
the mind and soul of contemporary youth they must demand 
of them more than acquiescence in an established order ; 
if they are afraid of Marx they must be prepared to do by 
other means what the followers of Marx are already doing in 
their peculiar way. A young man recently said to me after 
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reading the Recall to Religion: “ the Archbishop had a slap 
at the ‘ poison’ of godlessness in Russia, but the godless 
Russians are tackling poverty as I’ve seen no bishop tackle it.” 


It may be difficult for those whose education and associations 
have intimately allied them with the State in a very special 
way to think out afresh the implications of the religion they 
profess. Their thinking is bound to be coloured by this 
peculiar relationship, and the special responsibilities attached 
to it are apt to deter them from radical change. But we cannot 
afford to deny that Christianity is a drastic medicine. More- 
over, these two sores of poverty and war are the ideal material 
for the Christian method to work upon. As far as poverty is 
concerned that method involves a condemnation, root 
and branch, of every obstacle to the common enjoyment of 
the world’s wealth. The Church’s duty in regard to war is 
to preach that methods of hatred and violence will re-create 
the evils they hope to uproot. And the extent of the Christian 
Church’s persistence along these lines must be such as will 
test its faith in Christ’s observation that we may have to lose 
our life if we are to save it. The German Confessional 
Church has revived its almost dead body by a quiet refusal 
to be crushed by the most ruthless oppression in Europe. 
The English Church may save its soul by refusing to teach 


THE GARDEN 


By JAMES HANLEY 


HE two boys had got half-way down the lane when they 

both stopped dead. One swung his satchel in the 

air, the other laid his on the low stone wall. The tall one, 

whose name was Lanty, exclaimed: “ Ah! Well I suppose 

you must stop now and stare at those old fogies there, but 
what the divil you see there I don’t know.” 


The other, whose name was Terence Mahon, replied : 
*“T always do and I often wonder what they do be thinking 
about, that blessed trinity over there.” He leaned on the 
wall, rested his chin in his cupped hands. 

** Well, I’m goin’,”’ said the other. 
your lookin’.” 

The smaller boy made no reply, and the other went on 
his way, kicking siones as he ran. Terence opened the neck 
of his shirt, as the day was very hot. It was a quarter past 
four. At half past he must be home. Every morning as he 
passed up the lane to school he looked up the long garden 
where the great White House stood, and each afternoon he 
stood to lean on the wal! and stare at the old people in their 
chairs. There was something he liked about the place, but 
as yet he did not know what it was. Maybe it was the house 
itself, or it might be the quietness with which those old people 
sat, but he had a faint idea that it was the garden itself that 
made him stop to look. It was such a long garden. 


“You can have all 


For some time he had stopped now, looking at this scene, 
yet it was only yesterday that he had learned the name of the 
old man. Francis Aloysius. He thought it a most beautiful 
name. How hot the sun was today. How green the grass, 
soft as silk to the touch, and the three chairs, and the great 
trees standing behind, and whilst he looked there came to his 
ears the murmurs of the waters. He knew they were blue, cool 
and inviting, that today the surface would have a kind of sheen 
upon it. 

The house of Mangan. Now he had heard of that name 
before, but it was coupled to a different tale, a sad tale, and his 
mother had told him how Francis Aloysius Mangan had been 
an Officer under Wellington. One day he had passed and 
discovered that only the old man lay in the chair, the two old 
sisters were in the hou-e. And curiosity had made him climb 
the wall and steal up the long garden to look at the old man as 
he slept. And nothing excited him more than that Mr. 
Mangan had gold ear-rings in his ears. He remembered 
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any but the methods of love practised by its Founder 
was a tragic moment when, in a vast assembly of English ’ 
and women at the Albert Hall last autumn, Canon § ae 
was forced to admit that if the world was rid of war 
own Church could never claim to have conferred the bles 
And it will be a tragic moment in Christian hig 
pagan dictatorship of one of the most backward n« 
in Europe is regarded as the State which has most effect: 
solved the problem of poverty. These are a few of the ‘ 
that the Church will have to meet if it is to satisfy the} 
aspirations of youth. 


the Nazi revolution could just as well have been a Christ 
revolution, that it was a tremendous explosion in tes 
to an offer of leadership. The mild agnosticism of Engi 
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A German Christian told me the other day that he believe : the ho 


youth, its impatience with the patchwork method of Soci A 
improvement, its widespread support either of pacifism . | 
of the Communist position, are manifestations of a fundame, 
tally religious nature. Organised Christianity can choose » 4 


neglect this force or to lead it. If the latter way is cho, 
only a radical change in outlook among its leaders jj 
capture a vast reservoir of willing energy for the service ¢ 
the Kingdom of God. 





how excited he was, how he had run home to tell his mot; | 


of his discovery, and she had scolded him for trespassing. 


Ever since he had been content to stand by the low wif 


and just look. Something made him stop dead in his tras 
and stare. 
But he rather doubted it, for they always seemed to be fy 


asleep, at least Mr. Mangan was, and the two old sisters ifni F 
sleeping were too busy to notice anything. Francis recline | 
in the middle chair, a bright red kerchief on his head, its ends Fy 
draping his neck, whilst on either side of him sat the sisters. 
There was nearly always a work-basket at their feet, and haf 


he but looked at their hands alone he would hardly har 


expected to find them white-haired, but they were, and he hai f 
He called them the “TwP 
White Mice,” the way they curled up in their chairs, the wa f- 
their nimble fingers spun and patterned and weaved wif 
silks and cottons, and he knew at once that they were makin > 
the vestments and altar cloths for the Cathedral of San} 


even given them a nickname. 


Michael’s. 


But Francis seemed never to move, always seemed 0 

“Perhaps he is dreaming,” thought the by,f- 
and he would get excited at the mere thought of the wonderli F 
dreams such an aged man might have, especially one wif 
had served under Wellington. Experience was in the gar > 
and innocence leaned upon the wall, and he looked in upu ; 


be sleeping. 


them, but he was certain they never looked his way. 


Still, when he tired of looking at them, of thinking ('f 
Francis Aloysius’s dreams, there was always the guda> 


His eyes were no longer fixed upon the trinity, but sat 
upon certain great shadows, and certain small ones. Abot 


He wondered sometimes if they had seen hin F 








his head he heard cries and knew that high up the gif 
were wheeling, the great gulls, the black and white, kP 


cormorant, and once a big hawk. How hot the sun. Kee 


looked up again. 


and twisting and turning, such soaring, such sweeping dis 
Now he looked at the great sweep of green grass and upiy” 


it he saw the shadows of the birds, fleeting, darting, «1 
crossing. 

Was it this that made him stop so often ? Just to wal? 
all these fleeting shadows? Yes, it was that. It must tt 
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ivi hysical but 
| of living. No. It was not that, not the phy 
. I eye dows thrown by- their bodies. To watch the long 
Dey rs den deluged with fantastic movement. Always the sun 
os d ae always he stopped by the wall, looked at the peaceful 
ve three, admired the tall house, the big elms and sycamores, 
Wy the poe streaming fanwise down the walls, hearing the low 
e0 _ murmur of the water at its foot, and watching the birds, 
sm and it was the movements of the birds that he loved best 
ns to watch. Wild and aimless movement, delicious and delirious 
“ movement, something their shadows spun upon the grass. 
© Once he heard one of the old ladies cuiling to Bridget 
Liev § the housekeeper, whiteheaded like themselves, and the 
stig [| voice Was like that of a distant pipe. Yes, and once he had 
pore heard Francis Aloysius call, and his voice was wizened down 
nals)  toasqueak. He thought that once on a time it must have been 
S0¢y| ‘like bronze. Once indeed they all met, face to face. He 
sm t ‘ was passing down the lane one afternoon when he saw them 
ame. | walking down the garden, so that as he came in front of 
088 fy ‘ the house they were but three feet from the stone wall itself, 
ho, | and the old man had looked at him, he at the old man, and 
; vi one had sung his high song of youth long ago, and for him 
rice F past and future were built on treacherous sand. 

' But the other looked and there was wonder upon his 
face, and perhaps for him the far-off roar was the future 
sweeping up. He had looked at the sisters, too. Their 
faces were small and round, a nut brown in colour. He 
knew their names. Alanna and Josephine. And they could 
no longer be called White Mice. So he called them the 
“Two Silk Worms,” for always they were spinning and 

woth; weaving, whilst Francis slept, or maybe just dreamed those 

ng. wonderful dreams of his, his brain choked with history, 

val weighed down with memories of olden times. 

tras Each day the same whilst the summer was with the island, 

hin | and each afternoon the same wild spurt from the school-yard, 

eff Lanty at his side, and always he Terence stopped, whilst 

ifm) Lanty with great disgust exclaimed, “‘ Begob, you'll be at 

‘lind | your ctazy lookin’ today I know,” and swinging his satchel 

‘eng, in the air he would dash off down the lane kicking stones as 

stes,f he ran, whilst Terence took up his position at the wall, 

ihajf and maybe the blessed trinity saw him and maybe they 

havep did not. 

e had q 

MP GMETHINKS 1 PLAY AS T HAVE SEEN THEM DO 

C Wal ; * 

ae ; IN WHITSUN PASTORALS.” 

aking | O Dapanis flute your longing, O Chloe turn your cheek 

Saint ’ The gleaners sing the Linus song, the girls play hide and seek 

dob Beauty and Youth go naked to tempt the lusty sun 

he And in and out among the vines the little foxes run 

eri Shepherd and sheepdog seek the shade, drowsily hums the bee 

| . ' And Sappho’s topmost apple drops in transport from the tree 

arden 

up The black ewe snorts, the younglings stray to crop the upland 

- turf 

aid The halcyon lulls the wave to rest, the sea-birds ride the surf 

a 

dof Sweet sweet the whisper of the pine, the heifer’s breath is sweet 

_ Ababbling mountain spring at noon is the sweetest of the swect 

bore 

gulf Love leads the laughing Graces, the Graces lead the Hours 

, ef And Love’s bright skin is dappled with the pollen of the flowers 
7 oo 

elu Cicalas in the corn-shocks sing to the singing stream 

fires = Pipe is hushed, Silenus nods, the shag-haired Satyrs 

upe: : Team 

cmt 4 Narcissus sighs and drops his eyes, his name is writ in water 
E Red poppies fall in swift surprise from dear Demeter’s daughter 

vat ie 


t be a And Chloe flies yet faster and Daphnis makes pursuit 


Jnly in death desire shall fail and the singing stream be mute. 
GEORGE RYLANDS. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By SYLVIA STEVENSON 


B* the time these lines appear in print, the L.C.C. elections 

will be decided. I have the manifestoes of the two 
parties before me. Labour’s is hopefully flame-coloured, 
bestrewn with pictures of palatial model flats, well-dressed 
little girls queueing up for free milk (while awaiting prizes), 
swimming pools and sunlight clinics. Municipal Reform’s 
is less than half the size, of a dignified dullish blue, and 
decorated only with photographs of the two Candidates 
(whose pictorial value is considerably less). Apart from 
these superficial differences, they both seem to be proposing 
to do the same things. Perusing the former, I think how 
dangerously easy it is, when full of an undeniably noble rage, 
to make promises with your hand in somebody else’s pocket. 
On the other hand, the Blues have rather the air of providing 
a cheaper line in slum clearance, simply so as not to be out- 
done—like certain exclusive shops which have, as a concession 
to popular demand, installed a bargain basement. 

Neither of them, I fear, will do anything to put right my 
own private and particular grievances as a London resident. 
This question of *bus stops, for instance. Once I could 
quietly take my choice of vehicles at the corner of the road. 
Then the L.C.C. started playing a game with the little red 
signboards, pushing them here and there, doubling the 
number they first thought of, or for a nice surprise removing 
a board altogether. Now I never know from one day to 
another where the nearest official “ stop ” will be. Yesterday 
it was about a quarter of a mile from my home turning. And 
at that it is only a “ Request” stop. Request, indeed ! 
When nothing short of a despairing shriek combined with a 
brandished umbrella and at least four parcels, will ever 
induce a "bus to stop. At least, not when it doesn’t want to. 

This brings me to another grievance. Why do not ’buses 
ahead of their (alleged) schedule, which in consequence are 
idling and philandering along the road, carry some warning 
sign such as “ Crawler!” in large letters ? So that passen- 
gers who have appointments may catch another, if possible. 
As it is, you never know whether you are going to be hurtled 
through the air at fifty miles an hour, or trundled at walking 
pace on a "bus that skulks behind every lorry and bicycle, 
waiting for the traffic lights to change to red. 

If there is anything more infuriating than this behaviour 
it is the bland smile of the conductor when challenged. 

“ That’s all right, Madam! The driver knows what ’c’s 
doing.” 

I don’t believe it. I am convinced that our London ’buses 
have each an ego of its own which is independent of any human 
agency. Undoubtedly they possess the herd instinct, so that 
groups of them will travel in company, chatting of this or that, 
ignoring the long empty spaces on the route. But there is 
intense personal rivalry between individuals of the same 
species. This accounts for the fact that one 17, for instance, 
will suddenly, with a snarl of triumph, pass another—even 
two or three others on a reckless night. But they do not 
have it a// their own way. Once I discovered that I had left 
a case, containing a unique unpublished MS. not my own, 
on the ’bus off which I had stepped five minutes ago. In 
desperation I hailed a taxi. And the zest with which that 
taxi, having been given the scent, trailed 49’s until some- 
where in the wilds of Fulham it ran the right one to earth, 
convinced me that a fat red ’bus is the taxi’s favourite quarry. 

“But to return to the L.C.C. I notice that all candidates are 
concerned with the proposed Green Belt around our city, the 
idea for which is claimed (of course) by both parties. By what 
magic this is to be achieved I cannot imagine, considering that 
London appears to be surrounded aiready by a wide network 
of factories, housing estates and petrol stations. Even if the 
Green Belt can be forced through them, how long will it 
remain green if the Green *buses, with loads of paper-bag- 
carrying, flower-snatching passengers, roam through it at will ? 
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AUSTRIAN CROSSROADS 


By JOHN GATEHOUSE 


AusTRIA is rapidly approaching the crossroads. One way 
leads to Habsburg ; the other to Hitler. It appears reason- 
ably certain, not only that a decision will shortly have to 
be taken, but also that these are the only two possible 
solutions. 

Not that Austria is incapable of independent existence 
under a continuation of present conditions. The past few 
months have proved it. But she is being forced into making 
a choice by Germany. Her decision will be of vital impor- 
tance to the rest of Europe. Although the main interest in 
Central Europe has shifted to Czechoslovakia, the ‘“‘ problem 
of Austria” still remains a key-point in European affairs. 
If Austria chooses, or does not resist, the Anschluss,—fuil 
political and economic union between Germany and Austria 
—it means German hegemony in Central Europe. If, on 
the other hand, she opts for Otto, it may sound the death- 
knell for German expansionist aspirations. This, coupled 
with the already considerable loss of German influence in 
the Balkans, would radically alter the present European 
situation. 


The recent visit of Baron von Neurath to Vienna cannot 
be considered a success. Nor can it be said to have improved 
Germany’s cyances of Anschluss. Actually, very little is 
known of the results beyond a rather meaningless ‘‘ improve- 
ment in cultural relations.” It is obvious that the Habsburg 
restoration was discussed. It is equally obvious that Dr. 
Schuschnigg once again reminded Germany that by the July 
Agreement she must leave Austria to “mind her own 
business.” The visit did, however, produce one definite 
result. It demonstrated Dr. Schuschnigg’s fearlessness and 
firmness in dealing with Austrian Nazis. Nothing will 
prevent him from treating Austrian National-Socialism as an 
internal affair of Austria’s. Nothing will prevail upon him 
to countenance any other party than the Vaterlaendische 
Front. 

For this reason, the proposed Deutschsoziale Volks- 
bund (German Social People’s Union) will probably be still- 
born. It is highly probable, moreover, that its would-be 
founder, the Minister of Public Security—curious anomaly !— 
Dr. Neustadter-Sturmer, will be removed from office. Both 
he and the Minister of the Interior, General Glaise-Horstenau, 
have of late hardly troubled to conceal their Nazi sympathies. 
There is no doubt that they will have to go, although if freed 
from Cabinet restraint, the danger exists that their subversive 
activities may be augmented, It is this constant pressure 
from within, assisted by continued Press propaganda from 
without, which has made the futility of the July Agreement 
so painfully obvious to Dr. Schuschnigg. It is this which is 
accelerating the need for a decision. Germany does not 
intend—never for one moment intended—to relinquish her 
aims of “ possessing Austria.” Austria is not so sure that 
Nazism is the panacea for all ills. 


In a restored Habsburg Germany sees the probable end 
of her ambition. That is why she fears restoration more 
than ever before. That is why, in a recent article in the 
Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten, it was stated that ‘‘ the 
propaganda of the Legitimists in Austria is incompatible 
with the Agreement between Germany and Austria.” Yet, it is 
the main reason why Dr. Schuschnigg is permitting increased 
Monarchist propaganda ; because he must use some strong 
weapon to counteract the Nazi attack. That he should use 
Legitimism for this purpose is hardly surprising, for he is 
personally a wholehearted supporter of that cause. More- 
over, of late, the strength of it as a weapon has been increased 


by the adherence of considerable numbers of Socialist 
Dr. Schuschnigg has been much troubled by his Jag f 
success in his advances to the Left. Now he feels that jt 
may be possible to co-operate with them through th 
Monarchy. If that actually were to take place—and there 
is no apparent reason why it should not—the Nazi Cause 
in Austria would be virtually hopeless. The inde. 
pendence and stability of Austria would, on the other 
hand, thus cease to be in doubt and would becom: 
reality. 


What are the chances of restoration? In the past, the 
main body of opposition has come from without. Conside; 
for a moment the present international attitude. In th 
first place the recent categoric affirmation of the nop. 
imperialistic aims of the Austrian Legitimists has tended ty 
relieve the minds of the Succession States. In view of th 
force of the Nazi campaign against her, Czechoslovakia 
now views restoration as a lesser evil than Anschlus. 
Jugoslavia’s fears of Croat secession have sensibly diminishe 
since Italy has become more friendly towards her. (hh 
any case the Croats themselves have always aimed more zt 
autonomy within the Jugoslav State than at separation) 
Hungary has, rather naturally, never opposed the restoration 
movement. (It was only Admiral Horthy who resisted 
the Karlist putsches in 1921.) 


Polish opinion is that the re-establishment of the 
monarchy would ensure the independence of Austria 
for Poland obviously more satisfactory than Anschluss. 
Rumanian opposition was never of great account, and its 
persistence need not be viewed with any alarm. Of th 
Western Powers, Italy has always been in favour in principle, 
and now, in view of her relations with Germany, confines 
licrself to describing restoration as “an internal affair of 
Austria’s.” Anything which tends to reduce the power 
of Germany is acceptable to France—though she qualifies 
her support by adding, “as long as restoration doe 
not lead to strife with the Little Entente.” England 
is non-committal, but is believed to be in favour in 
principle. 


From without, therefore, the opposition can be said to 
have measurably decreased, except from the Nazi quarter. 
From within, support has certainly increased. What is 
holding up the final step ? Apart from German antagonism, 
the Austrian Government is not yet unanimous, for the 
“pronounced Nationals” are opposed to the idea. Dr. 
Schuschnigg has said that he will make no experiments 
and that Otto may only “come in by the front door.” If 
the “National” element is removed from the Cabinet, 
a further obstacle will have been removed from the “ consum- 
mation of the form of the State” of the new Austria—that 
new Austria, which was recently so ably described in a leading 
Swiss paper as “not disavowing its German character, 
but desiring to emphasise its special South-German Catholic 
nature, not in the framework of an expansionist Greater 
Germany, but as a particular autonomous form of Germa 
existence ; a New Austria which accepts from the Old the 
tradition of a super-National mission and which, surrounded 
by raging Nationalism, would like to form the centre of 
Christian humanitarianism in the West.” 


But that new Austria is still in the future. The old Austria 
has the crossroads before her, and her choice of ways my 
affect much more than her own destiny. Everything depends 
on whether she is allowed freedom of choice. 
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cent of F 6.””_ By W. H. Auden and Christopher 


“ te oot. At the Mercury Theatre——‘‘ Retreat from 
Folly.” By Amy Kennedy Gould. At the Queen’s 
Theatre 


The Ascent of F6 restores to the stage the tragic hero. 
ichael Ransome 1s a mountaineer, sensitive, learned, reserved 
and beloved, apparently somewhat similar both in_tempera- 
ment and in repute to Colonel Lawrence. He is invited by 
his brother, who is a member of the Government, to lead an 
expedition . up the haunted mountain known as F6. To 
do.so has been, his ambition, but he realises that the expedition 
is an imperialist racket. For F 6 marks the boundary between 
British and Ostnian Sudolands, the Ostnians are planning 
an expedition too, and if they get to the top first the British 
will lose in prestige and will have difficulties with the natives 
in the plantations at the mountain’s foot. Ransome, who 
thinks himself an idealist, detects the motive behind his 
prother’s request and refuses to go. But his mother, who 
from his childhood has been the ally of her elder son, inter- 
yenes and cleverly persuades him to change his mind for her 
sake. Thus the expedition proceeds under the auspices 
of mother-love. Ransome succeeds in reaching the top of 
F6, but all but one of his companions lose their lives during 
the ascent, and before he has reached the summit he has 
realised that despite all his asceticism the motive which sent 
him on the expedition, and desiroyed his companions, was 
the temptation of power. On the summit the demon of 
the haunted mountain appears to him in the form of his 
mother, claiming again what she has never relinquished, 
and he dies resigned to the knowledge that his material triumph 
is spiritually false. 

Viewed in this way, the play is a tragedy on a more or less 
familiar model. Viewed in another it is a satire. A suburban 
couple are used as a chorus, illustrating the means by which 
public opinion can be formed on any topic. At each stage 
of the action they are shown in their grim little flat reacting 
to the propaganda about the expedition which is broadcast 
by politicians and titled enthusiasts. Hypnotised by organised 
eulogies they do not suspect the political motive behind the 
sensational climb; they take Ransome’s ambitions as their 
own, and when he dies he is canonised on the spot by public 
opinion, These satirical passages are not altogether successful : 
the satire is sometimes acute and amusing, at other times 
obvious and boring; but it is nearly always in terms quite 
foreign to the two characters—if these two could in nature, 
as they do in the play, analyse themselves objectively with 
the voices of Mr. Auden and Mr. Isherwood, they would clearly 
be very different people from the types they are represented 
to be. It is very largely the unreality of these interpolated 
scenes that makes the play decrease in effectiveness as it 
proceeds. The first act, which ends with Ransome’s decision 
to lead the expedition, is remarkably good; but from that 
point the play decreases in coherence and force until it dies 
weakly in the muddle of the final scene. On the whole the 
production and performance were good; Mr. Rupert Doone 
managed to restrain his liking for the flashier tricks of modernist 
staging until quite near the end, the settings were simple 
and appropriate, Mr. William Devlin gave an admirable 
performence in the central part, and there was good acting 
from Mr. Barry Barnes, Mr. Edward Lexy, and Mr. Erik 
Chitty. The incidental music composed by Mr. Benjamin 
Britten was both unnecessary and unpleasing. 


At the Queen’s Theatre, Miss Marie Tempest, ably assisted 
by Mr. Graham-Browne, Miss Antoinette Cellier and some 
others, is giving a performance. It would be inaccurate to 
say that she is performing in a play, for she has merely been 
Provided with a number of situations, some bright lines, and 
a great deal of sentiment, designed to assist her to pretend 
that she is a woman, parted from her husband for twenty 
years, who is recalled by him to cope with the indiscretions 
of their children. If another actress were presiding over this 
nonsense, hardly anyone would stay in the theatre for five 
minutes ; as it is, almost everyone will stay until the far from 
bitter end and afterwards admit to having enjoyed the evening 


immensely 
acly. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 





AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


‘‘ Fire Over England.”’ At the Leicester Square Theatre—— 
‘* Maid of Salem.’’ At the Carlton——‘‘ Theodora Goes 
Wild.”’ At the Regal 


HERR POMMER, the German producer, and Mr. William K. 
Howard, the American director, of Mr. Korda’s great national 
Coronation-year picture of Elizabethan England have done 
one remarkable thing: they have caught the very spirit of 
an English public-schoolmistress’s vision of history. Fire 
Over England should be enormously popular at Roedean and 
Cheltenham, and Miss Robson catches the very accent 
and manner of an adored headmistress, that blend of refined 
authority (alas! for great Harry’s daughter), of familiar 
crotchets to set common rooms buzzing, and a hidden his- 
trionic tenderness towards the younger worshippers. I know 
I find myself in a tiresome minority (there are always a few 
sour disloyal spirits in every common-room). It is not, I am 
sure, Miss Robson’s fault: she has only too faithfully carried 
out the suggestions of the script, and it must be remembered 
that the screen play is by the author of Will Shakespeare and 
the novel by the author of The Four Feathers. 

From neither of these authors do we expect a very pene- 
trating or realistic study of the Queen, but at least they might 
have avoided a few of the absurdities which mar this well- 
directed and lavish picture. No headmistress, leave alone 
Elizabeth Tudor, would have allowed quite so much cuddling 
and kissing in her presence, and a little study of court etiquette 
might have assisted the actors in deciding when they had to 
kneel and on what occasions they could sprawl negligently 
at her Majesty’s feet. The occasional suggestions that all is 
not quite straightforward in the Queen’s character are only 
embarrassing ; they don’t belong, they have strayed out of 
history ; one doesn’t want this sex stuff in common-room. 
As for the story of a young spy sent to Madrid to discover 
the names of English plotters, it belongs to the good old 
horse-hair tradition of Charles Kingsley and the low church 
romancers: the distinction is between papists who burn their 
prisoners in the name of religion and the honest Protestants 
who sail round the world and singe Philip’s beard, sportsmen 
all. No stench from Campion’s quarters offends the nostrils 
here. 

Nevertheless this is the best production to come from Denham 
yet. The sets are magnificent (in the case of the English 
court too magnificent, if we are to accept the dramatic theme, 
presented in the opening lines by Burleigh, of a small poor 
island rashly threatening the wealth and power of a great 
empire), the direction, until the closing scenes which are 
spoilt by the absurdity of the story, spirited, and the acting 
is far better than we are accustomed to in English films. Mr. 
Laurence Olivier can do the hysterical type of young romantic 
hero with ease, Mr. Leslie Banks is a Leicester who might 
have been on the board of governors of any school, and Mr. 
Raymond Massey presents a fine and plausible portrait of 
King Philip. Mr. Massey is the only memorable thing about 
the film. 

Maid of Salem is historical romance in the American 
manner, a story of the witch hunts in New England. Fire 
Over England has the easier dialogue (Maid of Salem is pom- 
pously period) and is more pleasing to the eye, but as a story 
the American picture derives from Hawthorne not Kingsley, 
and a little authentic horror is allowed to creep in. Miss 
Bonita Granville, as the child who pretends for her own mean 
motives that she has been bewitched, gives a performance 
equal to her earlier study of evil adolescence in These Three. 
Miss Claudette Colbert and Mr. Fred MacMurray as the 
Puritan girl and her rebel lover are a little out of place: but 
not so that magnificent actor Mr. Edward Ellis, a fierce and 
austere player who strides through this picture with a terrifying 
conviction. 

I have it on my conscience that I have not yet recommended 
Theodora Goes Wild. Miss Irene Dunne will be remembered 
for many patient, womanly and: rather smug performances 
(Roberta and Magnificent C*<zsston are the worst cases on 
record); now she has been «e-groomed and appears as one 
of the best comedians on the screen in the best light comedy 
since Mr. Deeds. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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‘Rigoletto’ at the Wells 


WHENEVER Rigoletto or La Traviata is revived, someone is 
sure to talk of “early Verdi.’ Actually Rigoletto is the 
seventeenth of his twenty-eight operas, and represents the 
first-fruit of his maturity. With it Verdi transformed himself 
at one stroke from a popular composer of Italian operas into 
an artist whose genius transcended the boundaries of nation- 
ality. Popular he remained, and Rigoletto was the foundation- 
stone of his popularity outside Italy. Indeed its very popu- 
larity has served to obscure the fact that it is the first complete 
example of a style whose development is the basis of Verdi’s 
claim to be a great innovator as well as a great melodist. 

It may seem odd that Rigoletto, to many the very archetype 
of old-fashioned opera, should be set up as an example of 
originality in design. ‘The contemporary revolution in German 
opera associated with the name of Wagner—Lohengrin was 
first performed the year before Rigoletto—was so voluminously 
written up that musical historians have been inclined to overlook 
the less radical, but hardly less remarkable, change wrought 
by Verdi in Italian operatic conventions. This change, which 
becomes more marked in every opera after Rigoletto, was in 
the direction of a greater coherence and continuity in the 
music of an opera as a whole. Instead of being a series of 
set pieces, arias and ensembles, linked together by recitative, 
the whole opera tends to be written more and more in one 
continuous melodic style, in which aria and ensemble are 
gradually merged until in Falstaff it is impossible to separate 
a single piece of music from its context. In addition Verdi 
contrived to give a distinct individuality of musical style 
to his different subjects, so that, apart from a certain idiosyn- 
crasy that marks the music as Verdi’s own, there is no excuse 
for confusing a passage from Rigoletto with one from the 
more heroic Ji Trovatore or the more lyrical La Traviata, 
any more than one would confuse an excerpt from Mozart’s 
G minor Symphony with one from the Jupiter. 

That Verdi was not unconscious of what he was doing is 
evident from his well-known description of Rigoletto as a 
series of duets. It is a descriptionthat might be applied with 
even greater accuracy to the last three acts of La Traviata, 
and it implies, in its context as a retort to a request for another 
air for Gilda, that the continuity of the music is of paramount 
importance. I was, therefore, surprised to find one good 
Verdian deprecating as snobbish the absence of applause 
at the end of the more popular solos during the perform- 
ance of the opera at Sadler’s Wells last week. Applause 
at the end of ‘‘ Caro nome” or “‘ La donna e mobile’ completely 
destroys the beautifully contrived passages whereby these airs 
are welded into the main structure of the opera. It was a 
great pleasure to hear these passages uninterrupted. 

There was no lack of enthusiasm in the audience, which was 
large enough to fill every inch of standing-room as well as 
every seat. The performance certainly deserved this tribute, 
and perhaps the audience is to be congratulated on refraining 
from applause after the solos on grounds of equity as well as 
of art; for it was precisely in these pieces, where great singing 
is called for, that the performance was weakest. The merit of the 
production is that it brings out the ensemble character of the 
work and therefore its dramatic quality. For that we may 
willingly, in a performance at cheap prices, let some of the 
fireworks go. Professor Dent’s new translation contributes 
largely to the result by making sense, by avoiding the usual 
solecisms and, above all, by being eminently singable. 

Mr. Redvers Llewellyn’s Rigoletto was admirably character- 
ised and exceptionally well sung. His voice is not always even 
in tone, but he rose splendidly to his opportunities in ‘‘ Pari 
siamo” and “ Corteggiani, vil ragazza,” which indeed 
made the audience break for once its rule about applause. 
Miss Naylor was excellent in the duets and made as good a 
shot at ‘‘ Caro nome ” as we have any right to expect in these 
days. At any rate she kert this famous piece within the frame 
of the drama instead of making it a mere exhibition. Mr. 
Francis Russell is a tenor and for that we may be thankful. 

The production was good, and will be better when it is tightened 
up, as also will be the musical performance when Mr. 
Braithwaite can give more urgency to the rhythms. A new 
light was, incidentally, shed upon the Duke’s infidelities ; 
if that was his Duchess’s portrait hanging opposite his own 
caricature, much may be forgiven him. DyYNELEY Hussey. 
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WILDERER IM SCHWARZWAIp 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten} 


Der “ Jager aus Kurpfalz”’ ist ein beliebtes deutsches Volks; 
Auch Georg Biichner lasst es in seinem sue, 
‘ : UNsterbliche 
* Wozzek”’ im Chore singen : : 
“ Halli, hallo, gar lustig ist die Jagerei 
allhier auf griiner Heid, 
das Jagen ist mei’ Freud. . . .” 
Und Herr Goering, des Dritten Reiches Reichsjagdmeiy 
: A 4 : ss ter 
selbst wie Nimrod ein gewaltiger Jager vor dem Herrp Wig 
in Preussens, Pommerns, und Polens Lindern ein Lied te 
zu singen. 

Fir mehr pazifistische Laien, fiir die auf alle Fajje di 
sinnlose Abknallerei von wehrlosen Lebewesen eine Schaings 
ist, bleibt die bekannte “ Rechtsfrage,”? wann das Jagen Wei. 
gerecht ist und wann verbrecherische Wilderei, immer Prob. 
lematisch. Ob man gerne Rehbraten ist, ob man sich den 
Bart der Gemse fesch aufs Hiitchen steckt, oder ob man Sich 
das Geweih des Hirschen iiber seinen Kamin hangt,~in 
jedem Falle wirken Tatigkeit und Stolz der “lustigen” Jager 
etwas atavistisch in unseren Tagen, wenn auch Kaiser, Konige 
Herzége und andere Grosse dieser Welt mit Maschinen. 
gewehern in die ihnen zugetriebenen Wildherden lustig hineip, 
feuern. 

Im Falle des Tiibinger Wilderer-Prozesses, der eben in 
Deutschland abgeschlossen wurde, handelte es sich gewig 
um einen pathologischen Fall. Der Hauptangeklagte, ei 
Karlsruher Arzt Schroth, hat sich zwar der Verurteilung ent. 
zogen, indem er sich im September kurz nach seiner Verhaftune 
im Untersuchungsgefangnis erhingte. Dieser Doktor Schroth 
hatte einen krankhaften Ehrgeiz, ohne Jagdschein und ohne 
Jagdreviere Geweihe zu sammeln. Da es ihm aber anscheinenj 
fiir seinen Sadismus nicht geniigte, diese Geweihe auf Auktionen 
oder beim Althandler zu erstehen, so montierte er auf seinem 
Auto einen extrastarken Scheinwerfer und fuhr so in dep 
Waldern Badens und Wiirtembergs auf Scheinwerferjagd, 
Er liess namlich durch das Licht die Tiere zuerst blenden, 
um dann, gemeinsam mit fiinf anderen Sadisten, die geblendeten 
Tiere abzuschiessen. Schroth, dessen Ehe der Gerichtsver. 
handlung zufolge zerriittet war, verschaffte sich auf diesen 
nachtlichen Wiidererfahrten durch den dunklen Schwarzwald 
die Befriedigung seines Trieblebens. Bei den ftinf Mitange- 
klagten ist die Frage nach den Beweggriinden ihres Wilders 
nicht ganz geklart worden, ob sie namlich aus _persénlicher 
Horigkeit gegeniiber Schroth oder “nur” aus materieller 
Abhiangigkeit von ihm sich an diesen Jagden beteiligt hatten, 
Eine kurze Betrachtung dieser fiinf edlen Deutschen dirfte, 
auch tiber den Rahmen dieses Prozesses hinaus, interessieren, 


Hermann Bollweber war Chauffeur bei Schroth. Er hut 
den Wagen gesteuert, den Scheinwerfer an einem zweiten 
Wagen montiert, die Gewehre gereinigt. Sein Herr hat ihn 
durch Rippenstésse zu schnellerem Fahren  angetrieben, 
Er war Schroths Sklave. 

Emil Dietz, ein Gewerbeschullehrer aus Gernsbach, hat 
sich nur aus Freundschaft zu Schroth an den Jagden beteiligt. 
In seinem Schlusswort bat er um Geldstrafe, um seine Stellung 
nicht zu verlieren. 

Willy Ernsthausen, Doktor aus Berlin, hatte drei Hirsche 
abgeschossen im guten Glauben, dass Schroth ihm diese 
Tiere “rechtmiassig”’ zum Abschuss tibergeben durfte. 


Willi Falk, Forstwart beim Forstamt Baden-Baden, ein 
Frontkampfer und seit Kriegsende in seiner jetzigen Stellung, 
will aus unwiderstehlichem Zwang gehandelt haben. 


Friedrich Seibt, Konditor, seit Jahren arbeitslos und 
Versorger seiner Mutter und von sieben Geschwistern, hat 
fiir ein Taschengeld, Essen, alte Kleider dem Schroth geholfen. 
Er wurde bei der Verhaftung von den Férstern angeschossen 
und am Kopf und an der Hand schwer verletzt. 


Auf dem Tisch des Gerichtes in Tiibingen licgen dreissig 
Geweihe und die beschlagnahmten Mordwerkzeuge. Im 
Urteil wurden sdmtliche Angeklagten schuldig befunden. 
Falk bekam zehn, Bollweber acht, Seibt sechs, Dietz und 
Ernsthausen je drei Monate Gefangnis, Untersuchungshaft 
wurde angerechnet. 

Das Volkslied hat nicht recht behalten. Fiir manche scheint 
die Jagerei doch nicht gar so lustig zu sein. Allerdings nut 
fiir manche. F. G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


national Committee for Bird Preservation 
s ago a group Of influential bird-lovers, including 
| Buxton, Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Lord Rothschild, 
Dr. Gilbert Pearson and representatives from several countries 
- ope, met in London to discuss what even then was 
ye — question : the welfare and protection of migratory 
_— This committee realised that migrants are inter- 
pel and that in the question of their welfare we are all 
dependent But for more than ten years this com- 
ont did nothing except, in its own words, “‘ the passing 
OF hopeful resolutions.” Then came the International 
Omithotogical Congress of 1934, held in Oxford, and the realisa- 
tion that, in order to be effective at all, this work of bird- 
preservation must be really active and really international. 
This led to the complete reorganisation of the National Sections 
and, in 19355 of the British section in particular. That 
section now has its headquarters at the Zoological Society, 
with an impressive list of constituent societies behind it: 
the Royal Society, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the 
Joological Society, the British Ornithologists Union, the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, The National Trust, 
the Society for the Promotion of National Preserves, and the 
Society for the Preservation of the Fauna of the Empire. 
Its work and aims, which I explain in the next paragraph, 
are of considerable importance to all bird-lovers. 


The Inter 
Fifteen year 


x x * * 


Its Purpose 

During the present century small birds have, I suppose, 
been given more protection in civilised countries than perhaps 
at any time in history ; whereas wild-fowl, in particular duck 
and geese, have suffered very greatly from the spread of 
civilisation and the development of more efficient means of 
destruction. The pursuit of duck in cars and in launches 
and their destruction by the barbaric punt-gun are some 
of the obvious means by which wild-fowl are threatened. 
But they are threatened by less obvious but equally insidious 
dangers: the draining of land ; the silting up of old harbours, 
the discharge of waste oil at sea; the length of the Open 
Season in Europe; the diminution of Zostera Marina, on 
which duck feed; the collecting of eggs in Russia for use 
in the cinema trade. In certain places, in Spitzbergen for 
instance, eider-down collectors are stated to be living on 
ducks’ eggs and to be shooting duck and geese which, in full 
moult, are unable to fly. All these things will, if carried 
on intensely enough and long enough, mean disaster to big 
sections of the bird population of Europe. If that happens, 
all bird-lovers will be poorer. But to prevent it a strong 
and well-organised system of international propaganda is 
necessary; which means money. 


* * * * 


An Appeal for Funds 

~ The Committee needs that money not only to conduct 
a campaign of propaganda in order to induce the various 
Governments of Europe to act in unison; but a general census 
of the status of ducks and geese in every country in Europe ; 
and a scheme for ringing duck on a large scale in order to trace 
their lines of migration to and from their breeding areas in 
spring and autumn. The last is of much importance ; definite 
knowledge of the breeding areas of such duck as pass through 
or winter in the British Isles would make it possible to exert 
influence in the matter of protection in those areas. Much else 
1s proposed, and other birds than duck are included in this 
international scheme of protection. Quail, for instance. Quail 
are caught in hundreds of thousands and brought to England 
and other European countries in the middle of the breeding 
season, The transportation of live birds by sea is another 
question. Birds are brought over in abominable conditions, to 
suffer cruelty and death through hunger and lack of decent 
humane care. The committee hopes, in conjunction with other 


| National committees, to tackle and change this order of things, 


Patrons of the British section are invited at an annual subscrip- 
tion of three guineas ; associates at an annual subscription of 
10s. 6d. Subscriptions should be sent to Secretary, British 
Section, I.C.B.P., c/o Zoological Society of London, Regent’s 


Park, N.W, 8. 


Tunny into Quail 

The quail is very abundant in Europe, but not in England, 
though it has been recorded, by which of course I mean shot, 
in almost every county. It is imported in great quantities, 
and even fifty years ago was said to come in at something like 
40,000 a year to London alone. And of all bird stories the story 
of the origin of the quail is, I think, the craziest. I wish I could 
give the authority for this delicious bit of fancy : 

“‘ When there are great storms upon the coasts of Lybia Deserta, 
the sea casts up great tunnies upon the shore, and these breed worms 
for fourteen days, and grow to be as big as flies, then as locusts, 
which being augmented in bigness, become birds, called quails.” 

The bird also seems to have been destined for other purposes 
than as a dish for gourmets. It had, apparently, strange powers 
of creating illusion : 

“ Dissolve the eyes of a quail, or of the sea-tench, in a little water 
in a glass vessel for seven days, then add a little oyl: put a little of 
this in the candle, or only anount a rag, and light among the company, 
and they will look upon themselves like devils on fire, so that every 
one will run his way.” 

* * * 
A Lover of Fungi 

I would like to add a postscript to Mr. R. A. Scott-James’ 
article on the late Edward Garnett, who was not only a lover of 
literature and an authority on the passions, but also a lover of 
and an authority on fungi. He scorned the iron conservatism 
of the English countryman, who looks on all species but 
Agaricus campestris as suicidal. Edward Garnett knew, and 
was always trying to sample, some dozens of species of edible 
fungi, and he was never so happy as when poking about the 
beech and birch woods of the Surrey hills in search for a stew 
of boleti or a fry of some obscure and perhaps sinister-looking 
delicacy. He got his knowledge, or most of it, from the 
Russians who, with the Italians, are said to be the largest 
eaters of fungi in Europe. He delighted to tell, with his 
inimitable flair for the diabolical, of a fungus which, when 
eaten, turned the blood to water. It was an ideal dish with 
which to entertain, he felt, certain literary critics. It is curious 
to note, by the way, that the Italians are said to regard Agaricus 
campestris, Our Own common mushroom, as uneatable, and 
that the Swedes, in contradiction to the rules of certain gas- 
tronomists, make a sandwich of it. It was at Edward Garnett’s 
table that I first tasted that sandwich, which is, gastronomist 
or no gastronomist, in every way delicious. 

* * * * 
The Charm of Peewits 

I often feel that the peewit, whether poised or gathered in 
its winter congregations, is the best of all English medium-sized 
birds. It behaves, always, with extraordinary grace and 
volatility, careering, diving, planing, swooping, stunting, 
performing its decoy trick of despair and terror with such 
acrobatic passion that, often, it defeats itself. There is some- 
thing just a fraction too expert about that performance. But 
it is, even so, fascinating, almost terrifying. Then peewits 
look charming, too, at rest: very erect and aristocratic, with 
their perky cockatoo cockades. But gathered in vast winter 
companies, they cease almost to be birds, at least individual 
birds. They marshal, sometimes, high up and begin to go 
through a prolonged series of strange manoeuvres, beautifully 
ordered but somehow crazy, as though they were the victims 
of a kind of military madness. I have seen them go up and 
round and over and up and round and down and up again 
with such beautifully drilled precision, flashing alternate black 
and white of wings against the blue winter sky, that it seemed 
uncanny. They seemed to be gathering and manoeuvring 
for some colossal celestial parade. 


* * » 

Wild Gladiolus 

The intentionally sceptical tone of my note on the wild 
English gladiolus had its reward. Correspondents: from 
many parts of the New Forest have written, as I hoped they 
would, to tell me that G. illyricus is very far from being extinct. 
It also seems likely to flourish, in its quiet way, for a good long 
time yet. The secret of its haunts is as carefully guarded in 
Hampshire as the secret of the rare orchids is guarded in Kent. 
Its own natural habit of growing almost hidden by great 
fronds of bracken is the best kind of protection, too. 

H. E. BATEs, 
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MENTAL PATIENTS’ LOT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—The Board of Control’s current Report, Part II, gives 
account of some useful medical research and treatment, together 
with the deplorable conditions which make them ineffectual. 
Beside the usual complaints of inattention to the Act of 1930, 
of cold plates and unvaried diet, of nightshirts in common, of 
women’s antiquated underclothing, of the promiscuous use 
of brushes to scrub food tables, floors and lavatories (especially 
where dysentery is endemic), of the mixture of fouled with 
ordinary linen (which results in garments returning boiled 
beyond recognition but still brown), there are notes of origin- 
ality. One Commissioner was sharp enough to discover 
“small”? black beetles in a kitchen, and one investigated a 
“ slight’ black eye. One suggested ecclesiastical hangings 
would be more appropriate than coat hangers in the mortuary 
viewing-room, and another thought the medical officers’ 
billiard room hardly suitable for Roman Catholic services. 
One discovered that 67 women at Wakefield slept on mattresses 
on the floor and were apt to step on each other in the night. 
One commended a Superintendent for attending lectures on 
mental treatment and another ventured that slippery floors 
do not always account for broken wrists. In a large licensed 
house the absence of broken bones is noted as showing a high 
level of nursing care, although fractures apparently result always 
from accidental falls or altercations with other patients. 

Overcrowding still occurs in nearly every hospital. At 
Denbigh there are 212 too many beds, at Sunderland (a small 
hospital) 183. At Derby, Severalls, Rainhill, Burntwood, 
Cheddleton, there are more than 150 extra beds. Overcrowding 
of day-space is sometimes greater and amounts to 293 at 
Burntwood, 264 at Cheddleton, 273 at Upton, Chester, 244 at 
Durham, 217 at Severalls, 215 at Chartham, 557 at Rainhill. 
In most places building is in progress to overtake the deficiency, 
and many beds are unsuitably occupied by defective children 
who ought to be elsewhere. 

Associated with overcrowding is inadequate sanitation. At 
Denbigh there are three W.C.’s and three basins for 83 diffi- 
cult patients, at Derby two W.C.’s for two whole wards, at 
Northampton five for 130 patients, at Colney Hatch three for 
50-60. At Colney Hatch, too, one room was used as a bath- 
rocm, bootroom, W.C., place for cleaning dirty patients, store- 
room for dirty linen and toothbrushes. Very commonly no hot 
water is laid on to the basins for the use of patients or staff, and 
nurses sometimes have no separate bathrooms. 

Half a sick ward may have to be used as a day-room. T.B. 
cases cannot always be isolated—or are isolated with the 
dysenteric and debilitated patients, who are most prone to 
catch infection. Inadequate ventilation increases the incidence. 
However, one hospital is giving its T.B. patients butter instead 
of margarine. 

The Board hopefully recommends “leisurely interviews ” 
as most important in treatment. But it finds in most places 
that each doctor has care of about 400. (At Denbigh each has 
600 to 700 patients.) In Northumberland, lack of laboratory 
prevents treatment of malaria or study of the cause of dysen- 
teric outbreaks. Without X-ray appliances, also, T.B. and 
fractures are not always detected. At Devon, patients under- 
going narcosis treatment have nowhere to sleep in peace.— 
I am, Sir, &c., JOAN I. STURGES. 

Sunset Cottage, All Stretton, Shrops. 


THE BRITISH SOLDIER IN INDIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The question of recruits for the British Army has been 
much discussed recently, and various reasons for the 
** unpopularity of the army ” to the average young man have 
been advanced. ‘‘Service in India” has been given as one 
of the reasons, and ‘‘ low rates of pay ”’ another. 

The following points put forward recently by an ex-warrant 
officer, with nineteen years service in India, in the columns of 
the Calcutta Statcsman, deserve careful consideration by the 


authorities both here and in England. The 
comes to India, and his length of service in 
generally six to seven years. For this service he does NOt rece 
anything in the way of “‘ reserve pay.” It seems reasonable, 
suggest that this service abroad should be recognised in = 
way. The case of the long-service soldier seems very as 
worse. Many serve in India anything from 12 to 19 years, bys 
no extra pension is given, whereas British ranks serving nth 
Indian Army receive an extra £20 per annum on their Pension 
for 18 years’ Service in India. If they serve a total of 24 Years 
they receive a further £40 per annum, and if they serve a tot 
of 28 years a further £32, making a total of £92 per annum on 
their pension. This, of course, is as it should be. Long service 
in India should be recognised and compensation should be 
given, but why limit it to British ranks serving in the Indiq 
Army ? Why not extend it to the British Army ? 

In the matter of accommodation in India, the British sold 
has certainly much cause to complain. Large airy barrack-roog 
in gaunt buildings may appear suitable for hot weather, but ay 
not by any means conducive to comfort in the winter months 
for Northern India winters. Outside the Army it would x 
once strike anyone that a more liberal distribution of fireplaces 
might add to the troops’ comfort. Ablution rooms in mog 
barracks in India can hardly be said to be a monument to thei; 
designers or makers, while tub-baths oval, or for that matte; 
round, are not in this age of civilisation the last word in bath. 
room fittings or utensils. By way of a change, the authoritie 
might with advantage also consider the question of building 
bungalows and not huge barns for British troops. 

Again, in the matter of travelling in India, the soldier js 
given a niggardly hot meal allowance, wholly inadequate for 
purchasing a square meal either at station refreshment rooms 
or in dining cars. While the Territorial Army were in India 
a decent travelling allowance was ailowed to soldiers, but this 
was soon all changed with the return of peace. 

It cannot be denied that the general treatment of British 
soldiers in most of the Cantonments in India leaves very much 
to be desired. Far too often the authorities here seem to go 
out of their way to impress upon the Indian public that the 
soldiers are undesirables and to some extent dangerous, while 
the fact is that they are here for tie preservation of law and 
order, peace and tranquillity. Not’ces are displayed in cafés 
forbidding the ‘‘ serving of liquor to troops below the rank of 
sergeants.’’ This is probably all in order, and possibly a soz 
of safeguard in the soldier’s own interest, but the injunction 
could be made in a more tactful manner than by printed 
** public ” notices. The same applies to huge signboards a 
the entrance to bazaars—‘‘ Out of bounds to troops,” &c. All 
such injunctions could be made through the medium of 
Regimental Orders. Because of these and thousands of other 
reasons, it is no wonder that the Army at present & 
‘* unpopular ” and that the army authorities experience immens: 
difficulty in getting the right type of recruits in adequate 
numbers for service abroad.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Poona. J. D. JENKINS. 


British SOldier 
this Country i 


A WIFE’S DOMICILE AND THE 


DIVORCE COURT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Justice Bucknill in a case last week touched upoa 
possibly the one remaining legitimate grievance of a married 
woman under English law—for the alleged grievance as 10 
taking her husband’s nationality is as likely as otherwise t 
be of benefit to her, as when she goes to live in his country. 
The substantial grievance is that she also takes her husband's 
domicile, which entirely prevents ker obtaining a divorce 
here if that domicile is not in England or Wales. This rule 
of law may give rise to monstrous injustice, as in the classical 
case—and unfortunately it has the authority of the Court of 
Appeal—of the young English girl who, about thirty years 
ago, married a French youth of under twenty-one years of ages 
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t the ceremony; which took place in England, he 
though himself as over age. A false declaration of this 
describe not invalidate a marriage celebrated in England, 
kind pice ie of a French subject under age who marries 
we ae aa consent of his or her parents may be declared 
valid by French law at the instance of the parents. This 
pits Frenchman after the birth of a child apparently got 
young f his English wife, for he deserted her and returned to 
ue His parents duly procured a decree annulling his 
Frat ge without any objection on his part, and he married a 
oung Frenchwoman. Thereupon his English wife sought 
pi for bigamy or, alternatively, a decree of nullity, con- 
pi the French judgement. 

Obviously as a matter of justice she should have had the 
one or the other, but the Court granted neither. The judges 
held that, since there was no cause or just impediment known 
to English law to the marriage, duly solemnised in England, 
that it was valid. The divorce they refused because, the 
husband being domiciled in France, it could only be granted 
wy the French Court—which, of course, having already 
decreed a nullity, would have ruled that there was no marriage 
to dissolve. So she remained married to the man, who, in 
his own country, was living with another woman as his lawfully 
wedded wife, and the case, which is still authoritative, is so 
grossly unjust that the Divorce Court has since sought to 
escape from it on a subterfuge, but of course it can only be 
overruled by the House of Lords or Parliament. 

Mr. Justice Bucknill ‘held, not without difficulty, that 
an English woman seeking a decree of nullity of marriage 
(not divorce), on the ground that her foreign husband was 
already married when he went through the ceremony with 
er, can successfully petition in the English Divorce Court. If, 
however, the husband had defended the case, the result 
might have been different. The handicap of this English 
rule of law will be much increased if Mr. Herbert’s Marriage 
Bill passes and divorce for desertion is made possible here. 
For example, if a husband deserts his wife and goes to live 
in the Irish Free State and acquires a domicile there, she will 
not be able to obtain divorce, for the law of Southern Ireland 
will not permit it. In the converse case of a wife deserting 
her husband and going to live out of England, he can obtain 
divorce, because she cannot change her domicile. This 
injustice to married women does not appear to be touched 
in Mr. Herbert’s Bill, and is well worth the attention of 
Parliament as a break in the otherwise uniform chivalry of 
the “‘ man-made law.”’—I am, Sir, &c., © ALFRED FELLOWS. 


New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 
> 


CHURCHGOING AND CHRISTIANITY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The evidence adduced by the Rev. Charles King in 
support of the orthodox view of the personality of Jesus only 
strengthens my case against it. 

The appointment of the Twelve has an intelligible connexion 
with the Twelve Tribes of Israel, but none at all with any 
known feature of Christian organisation. In Acts i the 
survivors attach importance to the election of a colleague to 
keep up the original number, but as Christianity dissociates 
itself from Judaism the Twelve disappear as an institution. 

Many eastern rulers were ex officio “‘ sons” of the national 
deities. A pretender to the throne of David as the repre- 
sentative of his line would automatically make some such claim 
(see Ps. ii and ixxxix, II Sam. vii, 14, &c.). This is emin- 
ently consistent with the charge of assuming the title of 
“anointed king.” 

Paul apparently had ample reason to be alarmed at the 
behaviour of some of the Saints. His admonitions, however, 
contain nothing which can be identified with any recorded 
sayings of Jesus. If such teachings were in circulation it is 
incredible that they should not be referred to. 

As Mr. King agrees, Jesus had no intention of destroying 
the Law. Yet the Christians very early repudiated the Mosaic 
Law in their own Church, and it was no fault of theirs that 
the Jewish faith continued to exist outside it. 

The question of tribute to Caesar depends on the relative 
credibility of two contradictory statements. On the one 
hand a charge made in open court is implicitly admitted by 
the accused. Against this is a pronouncement alleged to have 


been made to some obscure spies after he had “ perceived 
their craftiness.”” Even if this story is not an ad hoc fabrication, 
it is absurd to describe an assertion made in such circumstances 
as “‘ teaching.” 

The career of Jesus presents two other formidable objections 
to accepting him as an inspired teacher. The earlier events 
show the typical characteristics of a political conspiracy : the 
exhortations to secrecy, the speaking in parables which the 
uninitiated could not understand, the hiding in the mountains, 
the indignation of many listeners, the expulsion or flight from 
cities he could not enter openly, the despatch of emissaries 
in the guise of itinerant beggars, secret gatherings in the 
desert. Why all this mystery about teaching people to lead 
a better life >? 

The course of events at Jerusalem is a second stumbling- 
block. At one moment Jesus is hailed with enthusiasm by the 
populace rejoicing in “the kingdom of our father David.” 
A few days later he is a fugitive and ‘‘ numbered among the 
transgressors ” with a price on his head. What had hap- 
pened? Mark accidentally lets slip a remark about an insur- 
rection or riot in which lives were lost, but the later writers 
omit this indiscretion. Then there are references to the 
breaking up of families, “‘ not peace but division,” the order 
to buy swords, and the fact that the party was actually under 
arms when finally cornered. 

All this is in the New Testament which the Rev. Charles 
King advises me to read.—Yours truly, W. SMITH. 

78 Queensgate, Bolton, Lancs. 


RELIGION IN SPAIN 

[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your issue of February rgth you quote from the report 
of six Anglicans and six Free Church divines on the position 
of religion in Red Spain. We are assured by these dignitaries 
that “‘there is a strong anti-clerical movement but not an 
anti-God movement in Spain.” These clergymen have 
accepted with simple faith the usual Red lies to the effect that 
the churches were used as arsenals. This, of course, explains 
why four hundred churches were burned in Spain before the 
war began and while Spain was still governed by the Govern- 
ment which some sanguine people have described as 
‘* democratic.” 

Protestants, we are told, are unmolested. If fifteen hundred 
Protestant clergy were murdered in the Irish Free State, and 
all their churches burned, it is easy to anticipate the comments 
these churchmen would make on a deputation of English 
Catholics who assured their fellow Catholics that this regrettable 
outburst was provoked not by hatred of God but by hatred of 
Protestant clericalism, and that it was reassuring to discover 
that Catholics were free to practise their religion unmolested. 

There is, today, a world-wide war against religion directed 
from Moscow, and it is painful to find those who claim, as 
some of these signatories do claim, the Catholic name, presenting 
a brief on behalf of men who have been responsible for the 
murder and torture of thousands of Christians. 

England was even more Protestant during the time of the 
French Revolution than it is today, but attacks upon the 
French clergy provoked widespread horror in England. No 
deputation of Anglican dignitaries visited France to convey 
their sympathy with the revolutionaries. It is unnecessary 
for a Catholic to refute this report, for the most effective 
refutation comes from the Communists themselves. I quote 
a transiation of passages which appeared in the Catholic Herald 
of February 19th, 1937: 

“The following passages regarding the position of God in Com- 
munist Spain are taken from Solidaridad Obrera (January 28th, 1937), 
organ of the Regional Confederation of Labour in Catalonia and 
mouthpiece of the Spanish National Confederation of Labour : 

“** Tt appears that Alvarez del Vayo found himself obliged, in the 
League of Nations, to define the limits of our revolution. ‘“* Spain 
will have,” he said, “‘ a social democracy and therefore have freedom 
of religion.” Admirable. 

“** We know the value of words used by diplomats and especially 
if spoken in the Geneva meetings... . 

“**Tenin said that religion was cpium. He did not say enough. 
Opium stupefies, enervates. Little by little it robs man of his 
organic energies, but it does not go beyond animal physiology. . . . 

“* * We do not know up to what point we can speak of the “ freedom 
of religion.” . . . The ‘‘ freedom for evil” is an excessively liberal 
principle. 

“ «Tf we do not allow the freedom of drunkenness, prostitution, 
suicide, must we allow fanaticism ? 
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“Tt is enough to judge religion by the simple fact of its burnt 
churches. Not one remains standing, not an effigy remains intact 
on the altars. Hardly a shred remains. With all this they still have 
pretensions of returning to the faith... . 

“© This speech of Alvarez del Vayo, with his kind of promise, or 
compromise, that Spain will re-establish the Catholic religion, may 
have sounded very well in the League of Nations. It appears to 
have given tone to the discussion; but here in Spain it makes us 
smile... 2” 

—Yours truly, 
Palace Hotel Des Alpes, Miirren. 


{The statement that “‘ there is a strong anti-clerical movement, 
but not an anti-God movement ” in Spain was not made by 
the Anglican and Free Churchmen who visited Spain, but 
(as stated in The Spectator of February 19th) quoted by them 
from ‘‘an acute English observer (living in Spain) who is 
himself a practising Roman Catholic.”—Ep. The Spectator.] 


ARNOLD LUNN. 


INTERVENTION IN SPAIN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I was absent at Tangier when Professor J. W. Harvey’s 
letter appeared in The Spectator of February 19th, in which he 
derides my ‘‘ opinion of the relative responsibilities of France 
and Italy for intervention in Spain ”’ as being ‘‘ of no impor- 
tance to anybody but (myself).” 

Had the Professor accompanied me he would, on the con- 
trary, have found how fully that opinion is shared by English- 
men living in constant touch with Spain. Furthermore, if on 
his return to England he could have had a glimpse of the con- 
tents of my postbag he would not for long have maintained his 
opinion of my opinion. 

It is a little difficult to understand, though, how he assessed 
its value without either the journey or the glimpse !—Yours 
faithfully, P. R. Butter, Lt.-Col. 

Stockbridge, Hants. 


POLAND AND RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.| 
S1rR,—You praise the Finns for the election of an anti-German 
President and condemn the Germans for their fear of Bol- 
shevism. Why do you not visit Russia disguised as a working 
man? Then you would surely be cured of your unhealthy 
sympathies for Stalin and the Madrid Government, as were 
Gide, Céline and many others. We know in Poland the truth 
about Russia, because we receive daily fugitives from Moscow 
and if you care for Western civilisation please read at least 
the two volumes of Tchernavin and his wife published by 
Hamish Hamilton in 1933 and 1935: Escape from the Soviets, 
by Tatiana Tchernavin, and J Speak for the Silent, by Wladimir 
Tchernavin. There are now dozens of such books in English 
by reliable witnesses about the terrible mental alienation of 
the rulers of Russia who have undertaken iately the conquest 
of Spain. What you say that they could easily conquer 
Finland and the Baltic States is simply not true. You forget 
that the Bolsheviks were beaten by Poland in 1920 and any 
aggression of a Baltic State would immediately cause war, 
and a new defeat worse than 15 years ago, which the Russians 
remember though you have forgotten it. The safety of Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania is due to one of the greatest battles 
of history, at Warsaw in 1920. Whoever wishes to under- 
stand the present situation must recognise the danger of 
Bolshevism and the merit of Poland in saving Europe in 1920 
when it was easy for the Russians to conquer Germany if 
Poland had not stopped them—Yours sincerely, 
W. LUTOSLAWSKI. 
Ul. Szwedzka 10, Debniki-Krakow XI, 


ABYSSINIA AND THE CORONATION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—You may be right in saying that “‘ the surprise expressed 
in Rome that the Emperor of Abyssinia has been asked if he 
desires to be represented at the Coronation will be widely 
shared here.” I submit that there would be greater surprise, 
and even indignation, if the enquiry had not been made. 

For many centuries contempt has been cast upon a priest 
and a Levite who ‘‘ passed by on the other side.””, What should 
we say of a benevolent traveller who sought out, not the out- 
raged person, but the robber and took him to the inn—in other 
words, invited Aim to a coronation? People who raise such 





questions may be charged by politicians with © bli 
realities.” Such a charge will hardly come from an 
keeps tryst with moral and spiritual realities. Wout 
presence of a representative from Italy endanger the — 
of the religious solemnities in the Abbey ?—Yours a. 
FRAN : 
The Manse, Central Square, N.W. 11. Sit: BaLtan, 
[To an invitation to Hailé Seilassié as an individual 
there could be no kind of objection. The point of our co; 
was that since Abyssinia as an independent State has in 
fact been destroyed—a hard fact for which the British Goy 
ment must bear its share of responsibility—it is in accords 
neither with truth nor with wisdom to pretend that jt 
exists. To say that by no means implies formal Tecognitiy 
of the Italian occupation—Ep. The Spectator.] : 


THE DECLINE OF SINGING 

[To the Editor of THE SPEcTATOR.]} 
Sir,—Mr. Dyneley Hussey’s article on the above Subject 5 
one for which lovers of pure singing have been Waiting fe 
some considerable time. 7 

He rightly says how rarely does any vocalist give ys 
authentic thrill of pure singing, of an open-throated een 
poured out amply and with ease, and of phrases flexibly caries 
out to their climax. He further suggests that the cause 
this decline in the art of singing is not any deterioration in th; 
human voice, but simply a neglect to cultivate and exerci 
the voice sufficiently and the right way. 

Surely the cause of this deterioration is the excessive y 
of the vibrato or tremolo by the singer. 

Dr. Colles tells us that this objectionable cult was start 
years ago by a famous Italian singer who used the vibrato t 
conceal the fact that his voice was failing owing to advancip 
years! All musicians know that to sing in tune when excessiy: 
vibrato is used is almost an impossibility, many such sing 
being an eighth to a quarter of a tone either sharp or flat. An¢ 
to add to the discomfiture of listeners, the words are usual} 
inaudible. Not only is there no soul in such singing, but ty 
voice itself is soon ruined by this abuse. Mr. Dyneley Hussy 
recalls a performance years ago? of The Messiah in which 
Mr. Ben Davies sang the tenor part, and despite his sixy 
years, obliterated his younger colleagues by the sheer beauy 
of his singing. I, too, had the joy of hearing this performance- 
not a semblance of a vibrato, but absolutely pure singing com: 
bined with perfect vocalisation. One expects plenty of vibra 
in Opera singing and in passionate love songs, but not it 
English ballads, and particularly not in Elizabethan madrigal, 
in which vibrato, used by all four parts, is nothing short ¢ 
painful. 

One still hears pure singing by Cathedral choirs, and one 
glad to say, by the B.B.C. singers in the Sunday Epilogue, wit 
every word distinct. 

Cannot the B.B.C. help a bit more? To sum up, wibrai 
singing is not English, but is a cult imported from abroad- 
Yours very truly, W. W. CHERITON. 

36 Benhurst Court, Streatham, S.W. 16. 


A WARNING TO EUROPE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Thomas Mann, in A Warning to Europe, has bei 
deploring the growth of the herd and its invasion ai 
civilisation. Mr. St. John Mann observes that the Russit 
herd differs from the German, so spoiling Thomas Mant) 
generalisations. But all herds have a capacity for beitt 
exploited, and was it not particularly against that capaci} 
that A Warning was issued? Mr. St. John Mann seems ! 
believe that Socialism ‘‘as we see it in Russia” will be te 
herd’s safeguard against itself, and the hope of Europe; but 
those who feel truth in the Warning would probably fin: 
more comfort in such Proposals as would have the problen 
of Distribution solved (with the consequent abolition © 
poverty and removal of economic causes of war) withou 
re;ourse to “ group ecstasy,” but rather with an increas © 
personal liberty and individualism. It is implicit in thos 
Proposals that a writer’s study of his dog’s psychology 
his own business, which he should be free to mind.—Youss 
faithfully, PavuL SPENCER 
Winterfold, East Horsley, Surrey. 
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CHAOTIC LONDON * 
[To the Editor of THE SpecTATOR.] 
sir, Sit Percy Harris’s article in your issue of February 26th 
pat have aroused widespread interest and indeed concern. 

I venture to hope that you will allow me the opportunity 
to inform your readers that the = New London Council ” 
has been formed to educate public opinion oa the problems 
of the administration of ‘‘ Greater London and to mobilise 
all possible forces 1n favour of a new policy. There is a very 
considerable measure of agreement among those qualified 
fo express an opinion that co-ordination and centralisation 
of most of the principal local services such as town-planning, 
housing, transport, provision of open spaces, &c., is an urgent 
necessity, While the inadequacy of the “ permissive ”’ legis- 
lation regarding town planning and ribbon development is 
frequently referred to in Parliament and in the Press. 

It is a mistake, too, to think that what may be termed 
« yninstructed ” public opinion will for long be silent. The 
yety docile public which is transported daily from the growing 
outer suburbs to and from the centre of London is beginning 
at long last to protest against the extension of the tubes which 
are already crowded to suffocation during the rush hours 
and already worked practically to their maximum capacity 
during those hours. Such extensions can only create fresh 
urban areas farther from the centre, and thus add to the 
congestion. 

The “ New London Council ” intends to urge all members 
of the newly elected London County Council, irrespective 
of party, to press as a matter of urgency for a fresh Royal 
Commission to consider the many urgent problems awaiting 
solution. Many will recall the abortive efforts of the London 
County Council before the Ullswater Commission of 1923 
to obtain a full consideration of these questions at that time. 

All those who are in sympathy with the general objects set 
forth above are earnestly invited to communicate with the 
undersigned.— Yours faithfully, R. H. WHITEHORN, 

Hon. Directing Secretary, The “‘ New London Council.” 

15 North Court, Wocd Street, S.W.1. 


THE U.S.S.R. CONSTITUTION AND 
CHRISTIANITY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I have just finished reading the text of the new Con- 
stitution of the U.S.S.R. The preliminary articles on ‘‘ The 

rganisation of Society” lead up triumphantly to Article XII, 
which reads : 

“Toil in the U.S.S.R. is an obligation, and a matter of honour 

of each citizen who is fit for toil, according to the principle: ‘ He 
who does not work, does not eat.’ ”’ 
I have a suspicion that if any of the ardent young Communists 
of the U.S.S.R. were to be asked from whence comes that 
fundamental ‘‘ principle’ of their State, they would say, 
“Why, from the Testament of Lenin, of course!” Nor 
ought they to be blamed, since for twenty years no other 
kind of testament, nor any foreign newspaper, has been allowed 
circulation in their country. But they would be extremely 
surprised if they were to be informed from what source this 
fine principle actually did come! If anyone turns up 
II Thessalonians, ch. iii, v. 10, they will read: ‘‘ this we 
commanded you, that if any would not work, neither should 
he eat.” 

It is refreshing to find that, after all, the Constitution of 
the U.S.S.R. is founded on a Christian principle! Stranger 
things than that may yet happen—Christianity, being funda- 
mentally true, finds its way into strange philosophies, and 
ultimately baptises them into Christ.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK STONE. 

Christ Church Vicarage, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


DID ENGLAND STARVE GERMANY ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
SiR,—I have read Mr. E. H. Taylor’s letter on the subject of 
‘Did England Starve Germany?” He writes: “ In my opinion 
the Germans were starved during the War, but not by England,” 
-“ is referring to the time during the War and again to peace- 
ume (1921), 


I wish to make it clear that my comments referred only to 
the blockade which was maintained by the Allies after the 
Armistice.—Yours faithfully, GERMAN. 

Hull, 


THE UNIVERSITY UNIT IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—One does not want to multiply demands for relief for 
Spain, but may I make through your columns a very urgent 
appeal for the needs of the University Unit, which, under 
Sir George Young, is organising hospital and relief work for 
refugees in the Almeria district. The need is desperate, for 
funds, warm clothes, old linen, medical and hospital supplies 
and comforts of all kinds. Many of the refugees, men, womea 
and children, fled from Malaga with nothing; many were 
wounded or fell sick on the roads ; all are destitute. Cheques 
should go (at once) to the University Unit, c/o. Viscount 
Churchill, 19 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Gifts in kind (also at once) to University Unit, c/o. Mrs. Sitwell, 
114 Grosvenor Road, S.W.1.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RosE MACAULAY, 


MEDICAL AID FOR SPAIN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—In order to raise funds for Spanish Medical Aid, the 
International Association of Writers for the Defence of Culture 
is organising a Book Exhibition and Auction at Foyle’s Gallery, 
Charing Cross Road, on Saturday, March 2oth, from 2.30 to 
10 p.m. 

Among many Authors who have already promised manu- 
scripts, first editions and autographed copies of their works 
are W. H. Auden, Elizabeth Bowen, Walter de la Mare, E. M. 
Forster, Stephen Spender, J. B. S. Haldane, Margaret Ken- 
nedy, C. Day Lewis, Rose Macaulay, Charles Morgan, Hugh 
Walpole, H. G. Wells, Rebecca West, Humbert Wolfe. 


We ask any of your readers who would like to contribute 
manuscripts or books to send them to the Hon. Secretary, 54 
Fitzroy Road, London, N.W.1. We should like to make a 
special appeal to publishers for first editions. 

There will also be the following second-hand stalls : Detec- 
tive Stories, Children’s Books, Popular Science, &c. We 
should be grateful to receive lists from those who would be 
willing to contribute such things, but not the books until 
further notice.—Yours faithfully, 

For the Committee, 
AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 

International Association of Writers for the Defence of Culture, 

Romney’s House, Hollybush Hill, London, N.W. 3. 
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GREY OF FALLODON 


By J. A. SPENDER 


SHORT biographies are the fashion of the moment, and if, as I 
imagine, it was Professor Trevelyan’s deliberate choice to keep 
his Life of Lord Grey to one volume of less than 400 pages, 
he could not have done his work better. He writes with charm 
and skill of the dual side of Grey’s character, and especially 
of those deep inner springs from which he drew faith and 
tranquillity in times of grief and stress. This picture of Grey 
at Fallodon, Grey at his cottage in the country, Grey in the 
intimate comradeship of his first marriage, Grey under the tragic 
blows that fate rained on him, will long dwell in the memory 
of those who read this book, and fortunately it is not set 
in opposition—as was at one time the fashion—to the portrait 
of Grey the statesman, Grey whose main business in life 
it was to steer his country, as Foreign Secretary, through eleven 
of the most dangerous years of its history. He himself 
gave some handles to the caricaturists who represented him as 
giving grudgingly to public affairs hours snatched from 
fly-fishing and bird-watching, for he sighed a little too audibly 
in moments of depression for the quiet life with Nature. 
But having chosen the public life, he applied himself to it with 
a devotion and conscientiousness which could not have been 
surpassed by the most ardent professional. If there were no 
other record, the great series of dispatches which bear his 
name would prove him to be a master of his craft as Foreign 
Secretary. It is a tribute to his quality as a naturalist that the 
professionals have hailed his books on birds and fly-fishing 
as classics in their own subjects, but charming and perfect 
of their kind as they are, the masterpieces by which Grey 
will be judged are still to be found in Gooch and Temperley’s 
great series of British Documents. 


It is well that this book should have been written by a man 
so detached from political controversy as the Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge. He gives us a judgement which 
cannci be impugned as that of a political partisan. A political 
friend would have written with less patience about the attacks 
made on Grey by Mr. Lloyd George and his followers in the 
Press, but Professor Trevelyan’s cool appeal to dates and facts is 
no doubt the better way. Again, a known partisan could hardly 
have kept his hands off the voluminous literature, German, 
Russian, American, Austrian, much of it a tissue of absurdities, 
which grew up about Grey in the years immediately after 
the War. Here, I own, I am not quite so sure that silence 
is the right course. The American critics have been very per- 
sistent; the editors of the Austrian documents made the 
definite and wholly unfourded charge that Grey tried to foment 
war in 1908. A careful account of his proceedings in that year 
and the following year and the difficulties he encountered would, 
I think, be extremely enlightening at the present moment. 
The same may be said of the last months before the War and 
the drift of events, by no means beyond danger of repetition, 
which involved us in the grinding logic of the Alliance system, 
notwithstanding our great desire to keep clear of it. 

But the limits which Professor Trevelyan has laid down 
for himself do not admit of many expansions, and for the 
most part he confines himself to a simple narrative of events 
with a running commentary of unpublished letters. If space 
had to be thus limited, this is evidently the right way, and 
for the ordinary reader it has the considerable advantage of 
enabling him to follow the main lines of British policy without 
too much effort. Professor Trevelyan says in his Intro- 
duction that he has ‘‘ few revelations ’’ to make, and that in 
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itself is a judgement on Grey’s career. The supposed master 
of secret diplomacy had no secrets. He never made a secret 
treaty in time of peace ; all the researches since the War have 
failed to reveal any material fact influencing British Policy 
which was not known to competent persons at the time. From 
first to last he had one simple dominant idea—that to Je 
Germany conquer France would be the crowning disaster 
for Europe and for the British Empire. Therefore he would 
not give Germany the pledge for which she incessantly sought 
that Britain would be neutral in a war between her and France, 
He would be friends with Germany if she would let him 
but he would not let her bully or bribe us out of om 
friendship with France, or put a veto on our friendship with 
Russia. 

At the same time he'accepted what were then and are stil] 
the limitations of British policy. He knew that the British 
people would not accept compulsory military service or permit 
the decision for peace or war to be taken out of their hands 
by the conversion of the Entente with France into a military 
Alliance. Being a sincere democrat and member of a Liberal 
Cabinet, he accepted these conditions and worked within them 
—so worked that when the crisis came the Government of 
which he was a member had an all-but unanimous nation 
behind it. When it came to war his governing idea was 
equally simple. The great thing to avoid was, in his view, 
the estrangement of the United States, and in circumstances 
the difficulty of which is even now scarcely realised, he 
succeeded in avoiding that worst disaster. If it is asked 
whether Grey was a success or a failure as Foreign Secretary, 
the answer must be that for him as for all reasonable European 
statesmen, but especially for him, the War was failure and 
defeat. But if war could not be avoided, no one in any country 
did more to secure the unity and unanimity of his countrymen, 
to fortify them with strong allies, and so to save them from 
the immeasurable calamity of defeat. 

For the tight-rope performers of the old Europe—the 
Holsteins, the Biilows, the Aehrenthals, the Berchtolds— 
Grey was always too good to be true. They could not believe 
that his policy was as simple and straightforward as it seemed 
to be, and read into it all manner of trapsandsnares. Whence, 
in the end, he was standing upright when they were all in the 
dust. Some of his colleagues had an equal difficulty in 
understanding him; his character was too transparent to 
be easily understood by experts in party politics. Professor 
Trevelyan easily disposes of the imputations of lack of candour 
which some of them brought against him; but to show his 
relations with his colleagues and contemporaries and the 
Ambassadors and Ministers with whom he was in contact 
would require a ‘‘ conversation piece”? on a large canvas. 
‘To me the scene is still alive with faces and voices, as I remember 
them at moments of crisis and stress: Grey outwardly calm 
but deeply moved ; Clemenceau scolding, Cambon imploring, 
Isvolsky expostulating ; the sad voice of Metternich dutifully 
and rather dourly carrying out instructions from Berlin which 
he knew to be disastrous, and which he was fighting to the 
death behind the scenes; the despair of Lichnowsky, the 
shoutings of the Kaiser, the blunt comments of King Edward, 
the quiet good sense of King George. It has become the 
fashion to treat a statesman’s home and country life as welcome 
relief to the dullness of official biography, but charming asis 
Professor Trevelyan’s account of Grey on that side, I still 
see his public life as incomparably rich and varied, to say 
nothing of the tremendous drama in which he was fated to 
play a great and leading. part: 
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The volume opens with a careful and constructive picture of Moscow municipal 
institutions by Dr. W. A. Robson. This could hardly have been better done. 


Professor 'ewkes follows with a valuable account of Moscow industry and finance. 
Lady Simon contributes a good and solid paper on education. 


Sir Ernest Simon deals with housing and building, the Moscow ten-year plan, and 
the democracy and efficiency of the Mossoviet. His chapters are of real importance, 
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UNTOUCHED ETERNITY 


Time and Eternity in Christian Thought: Bampton Lectures, 

1936. By F. H. Brabant, M.A. (Longmans. 15s.) 
Mr. BRABANT, who is already well known for some admirable 
studies in the philosophy of religion, has chosen for his Bampton 
Lectures a subject which—though it may seem at first sight 
to be chiefly of academic interest—is closely related to the 
dominant spirit of the age. Is succession, history, process, 
real and sufficient in its own right ; or does man’s deep instinct 
for the Unchanging point to an eternal perfection which alone 
gives the world-process meaning and worth? In the doctrine 
of God’s Eternity the whole problem of the nature of reality is 
involved. ‘* Amid the inescapable flux, can Man find and hold 
on to anything that abides?” As the pace of temporal life 
increases, this problem is forced more and more upon the 
reflective soul; and faith itself is compelled to realise that 
without its metaphysical background religion easily declines 
into a mere system of sanctions and consolations. Mr. 
Brabant’s subject then is actual in the deepest sense, and he 
shows it to have been a primary interest of Christianity from 
the first ; sometimes obscured for a time, but always emerging 
in those periods when the tyranny and futility of succession 
is most strongly felt. Then the Eternal ‘‘ shining to saints 
in a perpetual bright clearness’ begins again to exercise its 
attractive power. 

The Church has received her concept of Eternal Life from 
two chief sources: Plato and the Bible. In St. Augustine 
these streams meet ; and Mr. Brabant rightly gives considerable 
space to a discussion of Augustinian teaching on eternity and 
time in the Confessions; a teaching which successfully har- 
monises ‘‘ the Greek view of God as changeless, and the 
Hebrew view of history as purposeful.” 

“No analysis can do justice to the triumphant march of the 
argument, interrupted by constant supplications and prayers for 
light to the Giver of Life, from the famous epigram ‘ If no one asks 
me what time is, I know; if I want to explain it to a questioner, 
I do not know,’ to the cry of joy as the solution glimmers on the 
horizon: ‘ See where the truth dawns.’ ” 

From St. Augustine, with a glance at Boethius and the idea 
of the Totum Simul, we go on to Aquinas. For St. Thomas, 











So irrepressible 


is the cupidity of weekly review 
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Eternity is the property of God alone, who is Without 
sion, and incapable of becoming, since there are no 
capacities in Him. Man, though created in Time, 
to succession, can yet taste eternal life because of hi 
of an “‘ intellectual soul ” capable of the Vision of 
fourth lecture reviews the development of the subject in mode 
philosophy, from Descartes through Spinoza to Kant Hee 
and their followers ; and closes with an account of the on 
ment of the problem of time by Bergson, Alexander and White. 
head. Here the general movement towards exalting hist, 
and becoming as against Being, and regarding Change a Bond 
thing in itself, is noted as a characteristic of the age ; and » 
far as it tends to discredit the concept of achieved Perfection 
as a cause of real spiritual impoverishment. This movement 
begins as a reaction against the Hegelian tendency to belittl 
the time-process, blazes up in Nietzsche, with his furious attack 
upon “the doctrine of the One, the Perfect, the Unmoved 
the Sufficient, the Intransitory”” as hostile to mankind, ai 
through Bergson’s philosophy of duration has affected may; 
aspects of modern thought, including theology. We can 
recognise its influence in the notion of God Himself as bein 
susceptible of change and even of suffering, in the Shifting of 
Christological emphasis from the entrance of the Eternal Logos 
into time to the actual life and growth of Jesus as a Jew of the 
first century, in ‘‘ Modernist impatience with ‘ outwom’ 
formulae” and in the popular discontent with concepts of 
heaven as “‘a place where we do nothing.” 

The last and most interesting half of Mr. Brabant’s book 
gives us his own theory of the relation of the temporal to the 
eternal ; a theory in which he strives to conserve all the values 
inhering in man’s persistent instinct for a Transcendent 
Perfect, whilst taking account of the best findings of modem 
philosophy. Starting from a discussion of the nature of 
time, and first its indubitable reality as directly experienced 
in our own lives—‘‘ the popular mind always grasps change and 
happening, and feels uneasy about the unchanging and eternal” 
—he goes on to the actual witness of succession to the existence 
of the eternal. ‘‘ For the Christian thinker the conviction 
that the world is imperfect, finite and changing is in itself a 
ground for believing in the Perfect and Infinite.” So, too, 
in aesthetic experience, ‘‘ Our very recognition of perfection 
is a recognition that it is not full perfection.’ The problem 
of the beginning of the world order, creation and predestination, 
is next considered ; and, finally, its consummation in Eternal 
Life. Mr. Brabant brings his fine book to an end by a discus- 
sion of the spiritual value of the doctrine of Eternity, and the 
real loss, the cheapening of life which would result from its 
abandonment. He finds in it the source of that rightful awe, 
that penetrating sense of mystery which gives power and 
beauty even to the simplest embodiments of faith. ‘* Every- 
where in us and around us the incomplete yearns towards 
what is perfect and has glimpses of it.” And, in and through 
these glimpses, the soul again and again renews its innate 
assurance ‘“‘that beyond the changing appearance of Time 
there lies a life which does not change and which is our home.” 

EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
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THE WAYS OF SAVAGES 


(Gollancz. 16s.) 
(Cambridge University Press. 18s) 


Savage Civilisation. By Tom Harrisson. 
Naven. By Gregory Bateson. 
RECENTLY there has been a recrudescence of interest in the 
native peoples of the Western Pacific, stimulated by the e:- 
plorations of: Mr. Hides and the Messrs. Leahey, by the 
adventurous collections of Lord Moyne, by the piquant 
research of Dr. Margaret Mead. To the literature of this 
area the present two books are notable contributions. Both 
are the work of zoologists who have found more interest in 
the study of the human animal ; both deal with bizarre customs 
and little-known people; the one with cannibals in the New 
Hebrides, the other with head-hunters in New Guinea. But 
otherwise they differ radically, in material, style and outlook. 
Mr. Harrisson is fundamentally an artist, with something ol 
the historian thrown in; Mr. Bateson is a scientist. 
Mr. Harrisson’s main theme is the vitality of a primitive 
culture and the harm which white civilisation has done with 
its mixture of commercialism and proselytisation. He 
not the first nor will he be the last to fall under the native 
spell. Where his book is different from most is that he does 
not sentimentalise, he writes with a sting, and he describes 
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the ways of people with whom he really has lived, and not 
merely pretended to live. This living among natives is no 
mean feat. It demands not only a dispassionate attitude 
towards dirt, nakedness and cruelty, but a stomach literally as 
well as figuratively strong—baked yams and breadfruit are 
good, but need more than the ordinary European’s digestion 
for them to be a continued diet. Add to this the swarming 
flies and mosquitoes, tropical ulcers, and the prospect of being 
killed by blackwater or a gun, and it will be realised what the 
author endured to come by his appreciation of native values. 
Most of his treatment of his material is vivid and impression- 
istic; his description of the native dances, for example, is 
magnificently alive. And among much else that is good to 
meet he has an appreciation of the beauty and pattern of 
detail in primitive conversation that knows no literature. 
Perhaps the most delightful episode in the book is that of the 
irruption of the Hollywood touch—provided by Douglas 
Fairbanks—which found to its bewilderment a people who 
could not be bought into doing a thing that did not amuse 
them. This gives the perfect relief to the note of tragedy 
which generally prevails. 

But in such a book, written strongly and without quali- 
fication, there are inevitable weaknesses. It leaves one with 
the feeling that much of the interpretation of native custom, 
as distinct from the record of it, is second-hand—derived, as 
acknowledged, from Deacon and Layard. If an anthropologist 
were to be critical he would observe that on the author’s own 
showing he wrote not a note while in Malekula—yet memory 
is notoriously unreliable. He would doubt if the Melanesians 
are widely considered as the lowest people in the world; if 
the Polynesians really had a sextant (of coconut, anyway) ; 
if the New Hebrides megaliths are Polynesian generation- 
records. ‘‘ Current theory of Pacific culture growth is very 
unsatisfactory ” indeed, but it is not made less so by dogmatic 
assumption. And the author’s criticism is more than a decade 
out of date when he accuses anthropology of laying no stress 
on correct approach to the daily life of the people, and cites 
only Lévy-Bruhl and Rivers as the unhappy examples. The 
names of Malinowski, Fortune, Evans-Pritchard or Hogbin 
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might have occurred to him at once as those o 
have really lived among natives. 

The best part of the book is the analysis of Euro 
contact. ‘“‘Carelessly we obliterate what we do no . 
stand.” Out of a well-documented review of the 
reinforced by his own experiences, Mr. Harrisson has nm 
duced a most telling criticism, of which the indictment - o 
inefficiency of the Condominium Government js ary 
least part. 3 

In contrast to this brightly assured, aggressive, €ssentigh; 
straightforward work stands the cautious, self-analyti : 
thematically complicated book of Mr. Bateson. Like M: 
Harrisson, he has a flair for neologism—but where the forme: 
speaks of ‘“‘uncalico” and ‘“‘ civgunization” the latter j 
concerned with ‘‘ ethos,” ‘“‘eidos” and ‘ schismogenesis 
The book is.an attempt to describe the emotional tone of th 
life of the Jatmul tribe, head-hunters, sorcerers, debaters and 
ritualists, by starting from the analysis of an institution know, 
as naven. Naven is a kind of ceremonial congratulatin 
offered to a person by his or her mother’s brother when he ¢ 
she has done something significant for the first time—cayghy 
a fish, cooked a sago pancake, made a canoe—or something 
important in itself—as killing a man. For such Congratul;. 
tion the nephew or niece has to pay, in the shells which a 
the valuables of that area. The outstanding feature of th 
ceremonies is the dressing of men in women’s clothing ani 
of women in the clothing of men. These people have » 
social classes, no differences of rank, but there is a strongy 
marked contrast between the life of the men and that of th 
women. The former are occupied with the more violen, 
spectacular, dramatic affairs of life, the latter with the mor 
dull and uninteresting details of gardening, cooking and th 
care of children. But in maven they get their periodical chan: 
of fun, and they seize it with vim. Wearing male ornament, 
with painted faces—ordinarily a male privilege in that society— 
they swagger about, rattling the men’s lime sticks which they 
have borrowed. ‘The apex of their self-assertion is the licens 
they have to thrash certain of their menfolk. 

The author examines this custom from all angles—kinship, 
economic reciprocity, religious belief and personal temper. 
ment—and relates it to the prevailing standardised types of 
behaviour which the society prefers. The result-is an exceed. 
ingly interesting and stimulating book. The reader may think 
the exposition laboured at times, and the terms unnecessarily 
complex. But there is good meat in it for any social scientist 
and the ordinary man will find in it a picturesque account of 
some aspects of New Guinea native life. 
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REVOLUTIONS AS THEY WERE 


Mirabeau: Lover and Statesman. By Pierre Nézelof. Tran 
lated by W. B. Wells. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 

Robespierre: First Modern Dictator. By Ralph Korngold. 
(Macmillan. 16s.) 

Talieyrand. By Comte de Saint-Aulaire. Translated by G. F. 
Lees and F. J. Stephens. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
The Lives of Talleyrand. By Crane Brin‘on. 

Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Napoleon: The Portrait of a King. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 9d.) 






(Allea ani 





By R. McNair Wilson 





TuREE of these five books are translations from the French. 
One may doubt whether M. Nézelof’s book was worth the 
labour of translation. In the seventh paragraph of the firs 
page of chapter I the Marquis de Mirabeau goes “ through 
the motions -of a South Sea Islander when, after eating 4 
banana, he flicks the skin over his shoulder into the sea.” And 
so the book continues. 

Dr. McNair Wilson’s study of Napoleon is dominated by4 
belief that, if you look behind the scenes of modern history, and 
particularly behind the colour and action of the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic period in France, you will find very wicked 
bankers making hay of the common weal. It is true that the 
financial and economic history of France during this period 
was neglected for a long time, but a good deal of work has beea 
done on it during the last twenty years, and the subject 1s 9 
full of snares that it must be approached with caution, and 
without that quality which was described, once upon a ums 
as enthusiasm. Dr. Wilson thinks that ‘the real clue © 
Napoleon’s personality has only lately been revealed in the 
recently published Caulaincourt memoirs ” of which his book 
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is “‘ the first to make use.” Caulaincourt’s memoirs are indeed 
of great interest ; but they add little to the essential facts already 
known about the personality and aims of Napoleon. Moreover, 
the memoirs were used, at least in part, by Thiers eighty years 
ago, and also by Vandal in his book on Napoléon et Alexandre I. 
(These facts are stated on p. 223 of the first volume of the 
memoirs.) 

Mr. Korngold also has a thesis; the rehabilitation of 
Robespierre. This thesis is not new, although Mr. Korngold 
states it clearly, and supports it with a study of authorities. The 
divergence of opinion about Robespierre is not wholly uncon- 
nected with a quarrel between two distinguished historians, 
both of whom are now dead ; but it is due mainly to the dis- 
covery of new, and the re-examination of old, material in a 
field where interpretation is difficult. The result is a little 
bewildering to the layman because neither side takes sufficient 
notice of the evidence produced by the other, and neither 
school is altogether free from political bias. The general 
reader will be on safe ground if he treats Mr. Korngold’s book 
as a defence of Robespierre ; a fair defence, but a case upon 
which it would be unwise to pass judgement without hearing 
what the other side has to say about it. 


There is less room for difference of opinion about Talleyrand, 
though if one man may be said to be more complicated than 
another, Talleyrand was certainly more subtle, more delicately 
poised than Robespierre. On the other hand it is easier to 
judge Talleyrand because he was a success while Robespierre 
was a failure, and, as a rule, there are more data for judging 
successful men than for judging failures. Yet the contrast 
between M. de Saint-Aulaire’s and Dr. Brinton’s approach to 
their common subject shows that there is still room for a 
difference of emphasis and different judgements of value. Both 
these writers are too much concerned with modern instances. 
Dr. Brinton cannot get far away from President Wilson and the 
harm done by righteous men let loose upon public affairs. He 
is perhaps a little too much on his guard against being taken 
in by sophisticated Europeans. M. Clemenceau and others 
may have caught President Wilson; Dr. Brinton is not going 
to let himself be caught by Talleyrand. Modern psychology 
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. . . The book is important, and | 
deserves the particular attention of 
psychologists, doctors and priests... .” 
—Guardian. 

“|. . This is a book of which every 
school and municipal library should 
possess a copy... . ”—Ists. 





“. . Here is a book which all who have 
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has told him where the traps are set. He avoids them } 

bland acceptance of sophistication. He will not Make " 
Victorian mistake (surely the time has come to take the Vier _ 
in one’s stride) of calling Talleyrand a bad man. He ay 
a good man, if you give goodness its proper Meaning, - 
rand was in many respects a good European, but he was tad 
man who admitted his own badness. Dr. Brinton tries 
escape from the difficulty that in a world where everyone wa;, 
selfish, as corrupt, and as cynical as Talleyrand, Civilisetn 
would fall to pieces and life would be so nasty that one woul 
want it to be short. In this dilemma Dr. Brinton ca, 
Aristotle’s distinction between the good citizen and the good ma: 
but surely it is begging the question to assume that Aristo. 
would have called Talleyrand a good citizen. 
















M. de Saint-Aulaire (whose book is very well translate) hy 
the advantage of knowing Europeans, and diplomacy, “mn 
inside. He is not frightened by Talleyrand; he deals Wit 
him as the Catholic Church dealt with him, and his portn) 
more sharply drawn than Dr. Brinton’s more Philosophicy 
study. On the other hand Dr. Brinton has a deeper historic; 
knowledge ; his pages on French society in the last years ¢; 
the ancien régime are brilliant. They cut through a great de) 
of nonsense still talked about the art and life of France under 
Louis XVI, and they cquld have been written only by a schol 
possessing complete mastery of detail. For this reas, 
because his good pages are so very good, one may wish th: 
Dr. Brinton had given his readers more about France and Iq; 
about Plato, Pareto, pacificism, biographers, and hump 
behaviour in general, though in the long discussion with whic: 
the book concludes there are many shrewd remarks, Th 
may sound a little ungrateful, but there are few men writix 
in English about France with Dr. Brinton’s knowledge of th; 
subject, while the world is full of bright people talking bright) 
about political ideas. Meantime the general reader, lookin: 
for interesting and intelligent books, should not buy D: 
Brinton without buying M. de Saint-Aulaire, or M. de Sain: 
Aulaire without Dr. Brinton, and would be well-advised ti 
buy the two books in order to see Talleyrand from two differen: 


angles. E. L. Woopwarp, 




























NEW LIGHT ON THE OLD BUDDHA 


The Flight of an Empress. By Wu Yung. Edited and transcribe! 
by Ida Pruitt. With an Introduction by K. S. Latourette. 
(Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

Tue author of this book, a man of seventy whose life is already 

legendary, was formerly a district magistrate at a place called 

Huai-Lai, to the north-west of Peking. His object in lif 

was evidently to be what he was perfectly fitted to be, th: 

very pattern of a Chinese gentleman. His private life wa 
tranquil and well-ordered, and in his public life he was: 
faithful servant of the State and a wise administrator. In: 
quieter age he might easily have grown old in a kind of splendii 
isolation from disorder, but he has lived in troubled times, an 

a series of emergencies has put all his qualities to the te 

again and again. 

First of all there was the Boxer movement to cope with 
It was one of those hysterical mass movements that are on: 
of the chief curses of this world. Raging xenophobes, the 
Boxers called foreigners ‘“‘Old Hairy Ones” and Chines 
converts to Christianity ‘“‘ Secondary Hairy Ones.” They 
dabbled much in bogus magic, respected nobody, and sprea 
through the country like wildfire. 













“People began to call the Boxer women the Heavenly People 
and as they went abroad in the crowded streets the populace knel: 
with their heads touching the ground. . . . The Boxers became vey 
arrogant and deceived each other. But no one dared to condem 
them. That everyone should be so stupid was very strange. 







Against this invasion Wu Yung stood firm, a guardian of lav 
and order and reason and tradition against the passions 0 
a mob which, however sure its unconscious racial instinct 
for self-preservation, was barbarous in its behaviour. He 
needed heroic courage, and was continually in danger 
his life. . 

““T am the magistrate and I ought to control all wrong things. 
What will it matter if I die? I am not afraid.” 








It became alarmingly clear that “to be a magistrate in this 
troubled world is perilous.” 
P ee 1 airy 
While the Boxers raged furiously together the Old Hatt 
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A pennyworth 
of Patent Castrol 


oils your 
pistons for 
744,000’ 
strokes 


—and reduces cylinder wear 


It doesn’t take long to see that here is economy 
of the first order. The secret of Patent Castrol 
economy lies in its chromium and tin content 
which reduces cylinder wear to a minimum and 
so automatically keeps down oil consumption. 


% The engine of the popular 8-10h.p. cars makes 
4,000 revolutions to the mile or 8,000,000 
revolutions in 2,000 mules, 1.€., 16,000,000 
strokes per piston or 64,000,000 strokes of the 
four pistons in two thousa 7d miles 
gallon of Patent Castrol (price 7/2) is used in 
this distance your lubrication costs only 
penny per 744,000 strokes./ 
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Ones were presently advancing into Peking, though it seems 
that this was ignored in the Palace. One day that grand 
old woman the Empress Dowager Tz’U Hsi, known as 
the Old Buddha, was doing her hair, when she heard ‘“‘ noises 
like the cries of cats.” She was.wondering how there could 
be so many cats, when a bullet popped in through the window. 
She “examined it closely” and ‘‘had decided to enquire 
into the matter ” (being for once a little slow in the Imperial 
uptake) when she was warned to flee, as the foreign soldiers 
had entered the city. 

And so it came about that Wu Yung away at Huai-Lai 
was warned at very short notice to prepare to receive the 
entire Court in as fitting a manner as possible. Always temperate 
in his mode of expressing himself, he admits that the effort 
was almost enough to kill him. But the shrewd Old Buddha 
took to him at once. She was grateful to him, rewarded him, 
and carried him off with her on her journeyings. She also 
carried off his cook, to whom she awarded a button of the sixth 
rank for his knack with noodles. 


In a short review it is impossible to convey the fascination 
ot this story. A model of literary composition, it is told with 
the elegant simplicity of which the Chinese have tor ages 
shown a mastery, and it has both historica! and human interest. 
Court etiquette and court intrigues in a time of stress and the 
resourcefulness of Wu Yung as a loya! courtier provide a 
perfect accompaniment to travelling Majesty. Anyone who has 
already made the acquaintance of the Old Buddha, either in 
the works of Messrs. Backhouse and Bland or elsewhere, 
will be delighted with every detail of this new portrait of her. 
There is one fearful moment when she is angry: ‘her eyes 
poured out straight rays, her cheek bones were sharp, the veins 
on her forehead projected, and she showed her teeth as if she 
were suffering from lockjaw.” She was: accompanied by the 
teeble Emperor Kuang Hsii, who had a voice like the hum of a 
mosquito, spent much of his tme snipping at bits of paper 
with scissors, and had only two questions to address to officials : 
**Ts it peaceful outside? Are the crops good?” Sensible 
questions, one must admit. This badgered and unhappy 
puppet was once so heartily slapped on the back by the Heir 
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Two Steeples socks and 
underwear are made by 
men who take pride in 
their work. 





Highest grade wools 
are carefully developed, process by pro- 
cess, into finished garments worthy of 
your confidence. There are socks for 
all occasions. Chief for general wear is 
the No. 83 Sock, made in 30 handsome 
ingrain shades to tone with all suitings, 
sizes 84” to 12”, at 4/6 a pair. Examine 
this well-made sock at your hosier’s. 


Co Steeples!a83Socks 


We have a pattern booklet that we shall be 
pleased to send you. IWrite Dept. 53, Two 
Steeples Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershire. 
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Apparent that he fell down and couldn’t get up again 

upon the Old Buddha had: the slapper whipped and ~ 
A good account of Li Hung-Chang helps to round off ee cel 
tale. Wh 

I have only one small fault to find. Was it Necessary to te! 

in.a footnote that “‘ Chinese ’? Gordon was “a British < 
After all, there is still in this country what a lately psi 
man of letters once called “a residuum of educated fol : 


WILLIAM PLom, 


THE POLITICAL CHARLATAN 
Bolingbroke. (Collins. 12s, 64.) 


BOLINGBROKE has seemed a hero to some young Tyix 
though anything less like a hero it would be hard to ima Me 
for his was_a squalid career and a superficial mind, 
up by Godolphin and Marlborough, he surreptitiously Unde, 
mined the Government of which he was a member, a 
sneaked off in time to join the incoming Tories. Given bit 
office by Harley, he intrigued against him with the Quis 
and ultimately displaced him, only to find that he had Ttinal 
his party in the process and by his inept attempts to mi. 
a deal with the Pretender. When the crisis of 1714 cm 
he panicked; and taking the advice of Marlborough, th 
benefactor whom he had betrayed and driven from bi 
command, he ruined himself by flight across the Channel 
the Jacobite Court. 

As Secretary of State to James II, he helped to ruin 4: 
Stuart cause by blabbing politics to his mistress, Madan: 
de Tencin, who “took Bolingbroke’s money, and sold bi 
incautious confidences to Dubois (the friend of the Hanoveriz 
régime), with the result that between the three of them th: 
Fifteen came to an ignominious conclusion.” He wo 
have done better to take a leat out of the book of that exper 
enced rvué the Regent Orléans, who refused to perm: 
** gu’on l’entretint de politique entre deux draps.” James ver 
properly dismissed him, an action which he never forgay: 
It is always difficult to forgive those to whom one hy 
behaved badly. Sir Charles Petrie concludes : ‘* The month 
he spent as Jacobite Secretary of State constitute the mo 
dishonourable and unsuccessful period of his career.” Ani 
that is saying a lot; for he spent the second half of his lif 
in unscrupulous scheming and intriguing his way back inv 
place and office, at which he was defeated and then tumei 
sententious. 

As a matter of fact, it is not his shiftless careerism, hi 
political charlatanism, which is so impossible to stand, « 
his sententiousness. ‘This 1s the man who wrote for his ova 
epitaph : 


By Sir Charles Petrie. 


Here lyes 
Henry St. John: 
In the days of Queen Anne, ; 
Secretary at War, Secretary of State, and Viscount Bolingbroke 
In the days of King George the First and King George the Secon, 
Something more and better... 
He passed the latter part of his life at home, 
The enemy of no national party, 
The friend of no faction... &c., &c. 

It is too sickening, too obvious, when the man was the mo 
factious in an age of political factiousness. When thoroughly 
at the end of his tether, defeated in all his schemes to gt 
back, and without hope, he had the cheek to write : “ Whether 
I have done well or ill, whether I have acted amongst jo 
to any purpose or to none, I have acted with as little regat 
to personal interest as any man ever did.” And so % 
Bolingbroke would make an extraordinarily rich field ‘ 
Professor Mannheim’s researches into human shamelessnes 
in the pursuit of its interests, and unselfconscious express 
of them as the common good. 

There is a candour about this book which recommends t 
Sir Charles Petrie never fails to bring out the real motives? 
action, whether of Bolingbroke or his opponents, without a 
humbug. His claims for Bolingbroke’s statesmanship are 
high, as his estimate of Walpole’s is altogether too low. But 
he has no illusions about his hero’s character ; he calls hut. 
roundly, a cad. It must be allowed that the blackguard he 
charm, and that he wrote, as he lived, in fine style. Bu 


fortunately one does not need to pay any attention 10 eohat : 


it was that he said: he was, among other things, such a lat. 
A. L. Rowse 
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‘I used to catch one cold after another ; but ever since I started 


e mst smoking Greys I’ve had just the one cold, 
oughly * 

hed No— you can’t see the original of this testimonial, because it was 
nether « 

st you accidentally used to light our last cigarette. So we will merely ask you 
regard i 

0 02. 
ld for 
Ssness 


essi0a 


7 THE Gre % CIGARETTES 
1a Ten for sixpence 


re 100 
But 
) Auth, Footnote. — Twenty ordinary cigarettes a day, says a doctor, can do 


to believe that Greys are very good cigarettes — a point which you 


can easily test for yourself. 


~ a smoker no harm. The trouble is that, judging by what one reads, 
what 
a lia 
vSE. ie ISSUED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TOBACCO CO. LTD. ASSOCIATE OF GODFREY PHILLIPS 


there is hardly such a thing as an ordinary cigarette . . . except Greys. 
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CRABB ROBINSON BY HIMSELF 


Henry Crabb Robinson of Bury, Jena, ‘‘The Times,’’ and 
Russell Square. By John Milton Baker. 
8s. 6d.) 

MopeEsT as he was, and intent on preserving materials for 

the biographies of others, Crabb Robinson would have been 

surprised to know that his own career would be the subject 
of twentieth-century writers. Two years ago Miss Edith 

Morley—from whom the new edition of the Diary is still to 

come—published his Life and Times; and now Dr. Baker 

offers a concise account of him, derived from the same great 
store of papers in Dr. Williams’ Library, and pointed with 
frequent quotations new to print. Dr. Baker’s book brings 
out particularly the earlier experiences and activities of Crabb 
Robinson, and only about a fourth of its pages are allotted to 
the last sixty years of Crabb’s long life. The steady concen- 
tration of the narrative upon the diarist himself, and the 
avoidance of digression (how tempting here !) into the works 
and days of his famous friends, may be conveyed in the fact 
that Wordsworth, Coleridge and Lamb obtain only three or 
four references apiece in the index, and Blake none at all. 

If Crabb Robinson might have been surprised, or amused, at 

this devoted personal attention, he would have been a little 

alarmed at finding his writings the subject of an appended 

bibliographical outline. Few of us perhaps realised what a 

number of scattered pamphlets and articles he wrote: ‘‘ He 

always wished, like the high-born lady who was compelled 
for her livelihood to sell muffins, that no one might hear the 
cry of any little pamphlet which he published.” Nevertheless, 
as Dr. Baker’s list makes clear, he deserves consideration as 
an author; from 1795, when he defended Godwin and his 
theories, to 1850 when he discussed the newly-revealed 

“* Prelude ” of Wordsworth, he was often the expositor of 

important and extensive subjects. Dr. Baker, who has plenty 

of items to chronicle, does not direct his readers to the 

Vaterldndische Annalen (Hamburg) of 1810, to which Crabb 

Robinson contributed a pioneer paper on Blake. 

Nothing arises in these straightforward chapters to con- 
tradict the traditional notion of Robinson’s characteristics, 
habits and movements; of his passion for simple truth, and 
his regard for genius. The details are largely new, and though 
generally slight additions they give Dr. Baker’s book a value 
of its own; he has not obscured them with ambitious writing. 
The familiar voice sounds out of the past again, but the words 
are varied. The ‘first impression” of Wordsworth is 
typical : ‘‘ He is a sloven and his manners are not prepossessing, 
his features are large and coarse ; his voice is not attractive, 
his manner tho’ not arrogant yet indicates a sense of his own 
worth. He is not attentive to others.”” These objections, as 
we know, did not prevent Robinson from idolising the poet. 
Presently he collected Browning, ‘‘one of the young half 
crazy poets whose prose conversation is much more agreeable 
than their wild verses.” Dr. Baker’s extracts fill in the 
available record of Crabb Robinson’s editorship of The Times, 
and of his fight for the reputation of Thomas Clarkson against 
the biographers of Wilberforce ; and, if one tends to mistake 
Crabb’s endless precision and firmness of phrase for a stolidity 
of mind, there is his romantic utterance of 1861 on the 
American Civil War to prove that he was all his life prepared 
for revolution as a means of progress. EpwuNp BLUNDEN. 


INDIITING A GOOD MATTER 
Kings’ Daughters. 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 
CAMBRIDGE has known many “honourable women,” and 
among them not a few have been kings’ daughters, who in 
various ways have ‘‘ exercised authority and have been called 
benefactresses.”” In this very pleasant book Mrs. Sorley 
chooses seven of these to make a group of Noble Dames, 
every one of whom has a place in history, and whom Cambridge 
has special reason to remember. She begins with one who was 
indeed a daughter of kings, who had so many royal relatives 
that it was hard for her to find a husband not within the pro- 
hibited degrees, and through whom English princes claimed 
“‘ rights? in all sorts of countries. But Eleanor of Castile 
gains a place in Mrs. Sorley’s list less for all this than because 
she heads the line of princely benefactresses by her gift of 
fifty marks for poor Cambridge scholars. Is it for this that, 
though a loyal Scotswoman, Mrs. Sorley speaks kindly, with “‘ a 


By Janetta Sorley. (Cambridge University 





(Allen and Unwin. © 








charity that glows beyond the tomb,” 
husband? I have seen histories, by oth 
today, which are far less charitable. 
Then, naturally, follows Elizabeth de Burgh, whom »: 
know as “‘ princely Clare.” She, too, kept the indigent in hy 
at her foundation there were always to be “ten poor <a 
docile, proper, respectable youths, the poorest that an & 
found.” Next, ‘sad Chatillon”: but we hear Nothing of . 
legend that her husband died on her bridal-morn. Asa matt - 
fact, Aymer de Valence died three years later, and Gry = 
Professor of History knew this quite well, whatever Gu, " 
poet might choose to pretend. But what would a Valen 
be without its traditions? There are too many iconocler 
today, who forget Browning’s dictum that fiction which “a 
fact alive is fact,too. As we look at Pembroke, we will rg 
to imagine Chatillon weeping. “ 
Margaret of Anjou, Elizabeth Wydville, Frances Sidney~ 
to each of these Cambridge owes a debt, and of each Mrs 
Sorley gives a full account. But, of course, the first place 
belongs to the Lady Margaret Tudor, foundress of St, John 
and Christ’s, and of Divinity professorships both in Osfogj 
and in Cambridge: an exemplar at once of magnificence and 
of thrift. For did she not paper the beams of the Master’ 
Lodge at Christ’s with the proclamations of her grandson’; 
accession? ‘The light and easy style of this book must Not blind 
its readers to the real research that underlies it ; and thou) 
Mrs. Sorley says she is writing neither a history of Cambridg: 
nor a history of England, her volume will be found a usefy 
chapter in both. E. E. Ketter, 
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GERTRUDE BELL 


The Earlier Letters ot Gertrude Bell. 
Elsa Richmond. (Ernest Benn. 15s.) 


Durinc the War, Gertrude Bell’s career as a British official jn 
the East was much punctuated by questioning protests. Could 
a woman really be a member of a British general’s staff? He 
immediate chiefs were never troubled with any doubt abou 
that. They replied that they would treat her like a man, tun 
her into a man if necessary, anything, in fact, but they would 
not let her go. And she also had a will of iron, so she stayed 
in Baghdad as an official until the very end of her life. The 
unique story of Gertrude Bell is told fully in Lady Bell’s edition 
of her collected letters, and we have in them a full-length 
portra‘t ; in this collection we see the calm process of he 
development. 

The volume under review, admirably edited by Gertrude 
Bell’s half-sister, is not perhaps to be recommended to thos 
who know nothing of the subject, but, rather, to those who are 
already familiar with Lady Bell’s book. To the latter this 
close inspection of the least eventful part of her life is fascin- 
ating. We see her spring to maturity at the age of twelve. 
Her amiability is at once apparent, and it is the same matur 
rational amiability which informed her character always, 
There is very little that is out of the ordinary in these long 
letters of a happy girlhood: only that she gives no sign of 
girlish sentimentality, that the observation in them might te 
that of a woman of thirty, and their great length. The length 
is characteristic of all her letters, as is their large number, of 
her life. At a first glance one might call this profusion gar- 
rulity—a charming garrulity, but a dim recollection of Gertrude 
Bell, her piercing dark eyes, her never drooping attention and 
undauntable interest, her animated spate of conversation whiti 
represented always the grand fullness of her being, corrects this 
easy misjudgement. She was not an “ overwhelming” 
person, and she could even loosen the tongue of a very shy by. 
She was strong and talkative—like the Duke of Wellington. 

Strength, troubled, but ever so little, by a passion for know 
ledge, is what we see impressively in Gertrude Bell’s girlhood. 
Her will occasionally gleams hard in the gentle colours of het 
happy youth—‘ no bullying ” she seems to warn calmly and 
sternly her adoring father and step-mother. Her strength and 
her will are our only clues, in this book, to the rest of her life 
unless we count one odd impulsive utterence when she wns 
home on her first day in Tiflis : 

“Tiflis is a muddy uncivilised town, darkened rather than lighted 
by night by petro!eum lamps. 

“IT am so enormously interested by all this!”” 

In most of the other letters we might be watching the growth 
of another Jane Austen. CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 
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Weve always warndtid a Rilo, 


We never said much about it to one 
















another, but when things brightened 
up a bit we knew there’d only be ONE 





car for us. Lots of Riley owners ‘‘worked 
their way up” just like we have. In fact a 
motor paper said that ‘Riley ownership was 
something of a cult”. Somehow a Riley makes 

motoring so much more interesting. I'll admit 
one disadvantage — one is inclined to tip the 
hall porter a little more lavishly. Snobbish, isn’t 

it? But we can’t help feeling a bit superior 
now we've joined the Riley circle 


Models: 9 h.p. (Tax £6 15 0) from 
£275. 12 hp. (Tax £9 0 0) from 

£315. 15 Ap. (Tax £it 5 0) from 

£380. Every Riley has Pre-selecta- 
gear for easy gear change, an auto- 
matic clutch, the Lever-free front, 
inter-axle seating, Dunlop tyres, Trip- 
dex glass all round. Catalogue from 
Riley (Coventry) Limited, Coventry. 








C.B.83B and | oz. Packets 


GOLDEN MOMENTS 


The Grand National 


Leading by a length at the last jump he romps home 
a splendid winner over the most gruelling course 
in the world—a Golden Moment for the jockey. 
But even he, great rider that he must be, can’t 
smoke a better tobacco than ‘‘Cut Golden Bar’’ at 
ashilling an ounce. But it must be Wills’s. 





2 oz, vacuum tin 


WILLS” CUT GOLDEN BAR 


READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and | oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM 


in 2 oz. Airtight Tins I. OU NCE 


utd by the | tmperiat Tobact Co. (ot Great Britain and {reland), bes 
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By LOUIS 


Devil Take the Hindmost. By Frank Tilsley. (Secker and 


Warburg. 7s. 6d.) 
One Life, One Kopeck. By Walter Duranty. (Hamish Hamilton. 
7s. 6d.) 


The Other Side. By Stephen Hudson. 

The Moon in the South. By Carl Zuckmayer. 
Warburg. 7s. 6d.) 

Hallelujah, I’m a Bum. By Louis Paul. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Perilous Sanctuary. By D. J. Hall. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. TILsLey’s last novel, I’d Do It Again, was an excellent 
thriller and a serious piece of reporting. Devil Take the 
Hindmost is equally thrilling and even more serious. The 
hero, or villain, is on the model of his last but on a much 
grander scale. Instead of a scientifically embezzling clerk 
we have an Elizabethan Machiavelli, a prince of business and 
banking—a highly fantastic character but quite believable. 
Like the earlier novel, this is a one-man story. Not that all 
the characters are not very well sketched, but they are, by 
comparison, in the flat. The hero, David Bortoft, is very 
sympathetic, as such dangerously perverted and concentrated 
characters ought to be. He begins as a tough young man 
with oligarchic principles—the world is there to be exploited 
by the strong—and ends a crusading idealist who wishes to 
expose the capitalist system on which he himself has been 
pinnacled. The crusade never comes to the birth. 

The whole account of Bortoft’s earlier career, running a 
bogus tax agency, muscling in on business, ruining his rivals 
and making a fortune from armaments, is quite as exciting 
as any American gangster novel, say one by W. R. Burnett. 
What is more remarkable is that Mr. Tilsley should equally 
hold the attention with pages of dialogue on the vices of the 
banking system. Mr. Tilsley humanises his hero by allowing 
him a sentimental honeymoon and occasional spasms of fun 
when drinking with his one friend, an equally Machiavellian 
but not so acceptable character. The whole book moves 
fast. Mr. Tilsley can describe scenes and faces with remark- 
able artistry, and one is surprised when he occasionaily makes 
an incoherent sentence or a bad slip in grammar. I recom- 
nend Devil Take the Hindmost to anyone as a thriller, to all 
eft-wing readers as another nail in the coffin of capitalism, 
1d to all right-wing readers as a Puzzle-find-the-Failacy. 
very exciting book. 


(Cresset Press. 7s. 6d.) 
(Secker and 


I 
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an 
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Mr. Duranty, one of the world’s most famous journalists 
and also a famous conversationalist, has now written a novel. 
Most novelists would be better for an apprenticeship in 
journalism, or at least in conversation, and Mr. Duranty’s 
book shows all those qualities which the better American 
periodicals share with the better Hollywood films. It is 
fast, slick and vivid—beginning with the teats of a sow and 
ending with five tons of blasting powder. And what a nice 
change it is to read a Russian novel which is not by a Russian. 
It is as if someone had gone through the story with a blue 
pencil and cut out the soul-stuff. But the action is extremely 
‘* Russian’ so that the sensation-loving reader gets all the 
advantages and none of the padding. The hero commits 
murder while still in his ’teens and indeed in some places 
the blood-motif runs almost to parody, e.g—‘‘ Then she cried 
wildly, ‘ My brother was a murderer, and you are a murderer ; 
there is blood on your hands, there was blood on my lap. But 
your eyes are blue; my little brother murderer. Will you be 
my little brother?’ ’” The hero escapes from Siberia, fights 
in the Great War and takes part in the Revolution. He is 
the antithesis of a Tchekov hero. The German front, the 
death of Rasputin, underground intrigues in factories, the 
war conducted from trains between the Reds and Whites, 
all these things are reported with complete efficiency. And 
' was struck by the scene where the hero, to his own surprise, 
finds himself torturing a prisoner for information. 

The Other Side is a narrative in the first person of a ninetéen- 
year-old boy’s first experiences in America fifty years ago. 
‘“New York was an ugly, untidy town.” Looking through 
the boy’s eyes we notice the significant details of period which 
might be bering if recounted as straightforward third-person 
description. ‘The boy is the son of a wealthy English family 
and has a passion for horses and hunting, so that we hear a 
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lot about buggies and sulkies. This is where the Period 
novel scores over the historical novel. The properties of the 
latter are merely museum pieces ; those of the former ha 
the glamour of obsoleteness but are still credible and edad 
because we know them quite well from illustrations or Decause 
our fathers knew then in their youth. The hero of The Othe 
Side, being horsey, is a welcome change from the 
adolescent hero who is cultured, neurotic and horribly intro. 
spective. And it is a great asset to a hero to be a good mixer 
because it leads to action and introduces us to other characters 
So in Mr. Hudson’s book we get plenty of action and characters, 
He writes quietly, lucidly and with much humanity, An 
attractive book. 


The Moon in the South, by the author of Der Hauptmann von 
Képenick and well translated by Mr. Moray Firth, is a Strange 
book, loaded with atmosphere and sensuous descriptions of 
landscape in the Tyrol. It centres round an aristocratic brother 
and sister who live in a castle and whose love and understanding 
for each other ruins their relationships with other people and 
eventually merges with the death wish. The sister is somewhg 
fey—she does strange things to doves and fishes—and I very 
much doubt whether her kind could be found in any contem. 
porary novel in England. “I prefer the waitress in the ing, 
with whom the narrator has an admirably flesh-and-blood affair 
—a good portrait. If there is any moral to this book it is, | 
suppose, the doom of inbred aristocracy and inbred culture. 
Thus the tragic brother, a playwright, on beiag told the 
America has great possibilities, answers—‘‘ Not for me... 
People like me are superfluous ..:I do nct mean people 
who write poetry, who mould things, who create form. Such 
people are more necessary than ever. . . . Whole generations 
of poets will have to appear before the amorphous raw material 
of the new earth even becomes visible.”” This melancholy 
theme underlies all the book’s colourfulness. ; 
























Hallelujah, Im a Bum is claimed by its wrapper as q 
‘* Rabelaisian masterpiece.” This is a big overstatement, but 
it is a very readable essay in the picaresque though some will 
find Mr. Paul’s high spirits a little tiring after two hundred 
pages. Some idea of its quality can be got from the names of 
the characters—Resin Scaeterbun (the hero), Corporal Oow 
(usually called Corpril), Wenceslaus Jones, Nifia Gumbotte, 
Florio Marsala (the comic lawyer), Tony Burnseed (the 
gangster), Wartnose Scrorogenheim, and many others all on the 
same pattern. The hero comes back from the War, is gaoled 
for publishing o’scene literature, takes a turn at bootlegging, 
promoting a prize-fight and writing scenarios in Hollywood. 
Like Mr. Eric Linklater’s heroes he combines bawdiness and 
practical gusto with the habit of writing and quoting poetry, 
and carries round with him copies of Boccaccio, Villon and 
Petronius. But he is not such an amusing enfant terrible a 
Mr. Linklater’s Magnus Merriman, while the crazy America 
which he ramps through is not as amusing for an English 
reader as that of Juan in America. A little more wit and a little 
less fun might be recommended for the next recipe. 















Perilous Sanctuary is a depressing story about New Mexico 
A tou-h Englishman (who is to experience a change of heart 
through these harassing experiences) takes refuge after killing 
a man in a colony of Penitentes who, though banned by the 
Catholic church, practise flagellation and crucify one of their 
order every Good Friday. Apart from this sensation :l materia 
we also have the inevitable native dance to the beating of the 
tombé. Mr. Hall tries hard to put over these hectic occul- 
rences, probably too hard. He overwrites, and his descriptions 
do not come alive. And I cannot swallow the following rematk 
about Oxford (or is it Cambridge ?)—‘‘ He never knew the 
spirit of that place which unseen walks the streets and haunts 
the ill-lit rooms and corners of dark courts, that strong ye 
gentle spirit, loving enthusiasms, rebuking excess, cherishing 
serenity, allowing no distinction of race or class or creed. 
This is a fair sample of Mr. Hall’s writing. He lacks style. At 
the present day prose style is no longer the first thing to bother 
about but the local-colour novel needs it ; one must either not 
write such novels or write them seductively, for the genre § 
after all a meretricious one. 
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‘What shall the 
‘harvest be in i 
‘Western Canada? | 











| FIRST. The 1937 wheat harvest ? | 


It will need to be plentiful if farmers, nearly ruined 
4 ought, are to find ‘themselves able to 


, years of dr ; j 
by In the meanwhile they, and | 
| 

' 

if 


|| piquidate their debts. % 
il fe children, continue to suffer many hardships. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


SECOND. The spiritual harvest ? 


If we are not cnabled to send out much larger 
grants-in-aid, the work of the Church must diminish, 

If Services are allowed to be discontinued, Missions _ |})| 
to close, the work among children curtailed, life will | 
he impoverished to the great detriment of a growing i 
our own countrymen overseas. | 


nation— 
| 

Before March 31st (close of Financial i] 

| Year) the C.C.C.S. requires £5,000 HH 

additional income to maintain its grants | 

in the most needy parts of the Dominions. Hy 





























Please address contributions to The Secretary, 
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ROYAL M; 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON « LIVERPOOL ~ BIRMINGHAM ~- MANCHESTER - CARDIFF + GLASGOW 














qj Have you any Books 
to Sell? 


We are always prepared to buy 
good books of every description— 
please send details of any 

you wish to sell. Our list 

of books specially wanted 

will be sent on request. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
Booksellers, 
___Cambridge - - 





England. 


At all bookstalls 
THE LONDON 


MERCURY 


AND BOOKMAN 
Edited by R. A. Scott-James. One Shilling Monihly. 


Contents MARCH include: 


Original Drawings by 


BERNARD SHAW 


and his letters to John Farleigh 


Fourteen pages of letters and sketches by 
Bernard Shaw, sent to John Farleigh when he 
was illustrating “* The Adventures of the Black 
Girl in Her Search for God.” 

SPANISH PROFILE by George L. Steer 


BUTLER IN NEW ZEALAND 
by Donald Cowie 


Now- selling 


A SOUL’S DILEMMA 
by Henry W. Nevinson 


Many other contributors 
and all regular features. 


Is. 100 PAGES—EVERY WHERE is. 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C. 1. 


Postal Subseription 15s. per annum, to any address, 




















The Finest Hobb 

What is yr idea of the perfect Hobby? One 
that will provide you with an absorbing spare- 
time interest, one that is noi costly, yet which 


offers you chances of making profit out of your 
skill? If you should take up Sketching. 


Sketching is a wonderfully fascinating pastime. 
It will thrill you right from the start. There is 
always something fresh to tackle, always some 
new joyous development. A _ life- 
1 for the cost of pencils and paper! 


LET ME TEACH YOU TO SKETCH 


y Post I have done so for 30 
years é i mal f the most famous artists of today 
ire Ola pupiis of mone These postal Courses make 
| imple for even the merest 
ver the World are 


source of 


Imes interest 


I 


beginner Men and women all 


taking these ¢ourse Why dont you make the same 

appy ‘ ! par ime J 

My free Handbook ntaini inany illustyations by 

past and | nt pupils, deseribe uy Courses and the 
mdortnl 


they have achieved it shows how 
kets ind how profitable 
it can | lor the proficient stu lent 
Send a] fur the Har ‘ Percy V. Bracshaw, 
PRESS ART SCHCOL (Dept. §.P.8). Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, S.E. 23, 


CORNHILL | 


| 
| 
| 
| EDITED BY LORD GORELL 








MARCH, Is, Gd. net 
] n Post C. S. Jarvis } 
CINDERLE! ne Boot J-- Wan ) s AY Home | 
W. J. Blyton 
Puisto’s M GE: A Story of the Arctic J. M. Scott 


William Jesse 
A.V. Stuart 
Henry Hardinye | 
M. de B. Daly | 


CAMBRIDGE IN THE EiGutTits 
ry FuGitive: A l’ecin 
ProvingaL Winds and Wil 
Poor Miss Fry: A St 








[wo Po 
Toas L se fal t K..C, Baxter 
l use é@ Blaeh L M. Sinton Leitch 
Ciuron li or Cornuil Henry M. Grey 
Suinto Surini Vest $ D. M. Royer 
Ecyritan Envot: A 1 r Hester Pile 
One, Two, Gop’s Nor Trex: A Story of Russia Robert Buckner | 


} 
By tne Way. Lirrraky Competition } 


























LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 
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CURRENT LITERATURE almost too wonderful to be tres 

might well be made of her book hy 

BATTLEFIELD OF THE GODS _have met with more success. A griev- whole. For she knows what her ati 


By Pal Kelemen 


In Battlefield of the Gods (Allen and 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Kelemen deals 
with various aspects of the ancient 
civilisations of Mexico. His object is 
to rouse interest in the few remaining 
monuments of the Mayas and Aztecs, 
which have certainly not received their 
due share of the attention of archaeologists 
and historians, and many of which are 
now falling into ruins or being carted 
away for building. His range is too 
wide to permit him to study in detail 
any particular subject, and he has 
chapters on the remains themselves, 
on ancient and modern explorers of 
Mexico on the Conquistadors and 
other great figures in ancient ‘and ‘more 
recent Mexican history, as well as some 
account of modern Mexico. Obviously 
the book is too scrappy to satisfy the 
curiosity it rouses, but so far as it goes 
it contains a great deal of scholarly 
information, and Mr. Kelemen always 
writes interestingly. The illustrations 
are numerous and good, and, if further 
proof were needed, leave no doubt 
as to the importance and unique interest 
of Mayan and Aztec architecture, wall- 
painting and sculpture 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT 
BLAKE 


Edited by J. R. Powell 


The Letters of Robert Blake (Navy 
Records Society, 21s.) is a book for 
which students of naval history will be 
grateful, and in which general readers 
will find some interest in so far as these 
letters reveal a character typical of the 
best of its age. It is clear, however, 
that this is primarily an edition for 
experts, for the historical notes are of 
the briefest and a detailed knowledge 
of naval history and of the life of 
Admiral Blake is assumed. However, 
it was not Mr. Powell’s task to do more 
than collect, arrange and edit these 
documents, and that he has done 
faultlessly They are mostly of an 
official nature, but the figure of the 
writer emerges from their very imperson- 
ality. Blake concludes his report of a 
victory so modestly that one would not 
imagine he had had a hand in it. ‘‘ Thus 
you see how it has pleased the Lord to 
deal with us poor unworthy instruments 
employed in this late transaction, wherein 
He hath delivered into our hands 
some seventeen or eighteen of their 
ships of war .? He never claimed 
credit for victories, but always shouldered 
the blame for failure, as in 1652 after 
a defeat by Tromp he offered to resign 
as unworthy of his post. Fortunately 
his offer was not accepted. 


SEA ADVENTURES 
By Henry de Monfreid 


Mr. de Monfreid blames the English 
for most of the misadventures which 
have marred his career as a trader in the 
Red Sea. ‘‘A perfidious and vindictive 
nation,” he calls us, but the hectic 
course Of his life and his tempestuous 
manner of telling it suggest that he is 
the type of irritable individualist who 
seems doomed to be thwarted and 
misunderstood, and we are left with 
the impression that had he known how 
to handle officials in uniform as well 
as sailing boats in storms he’ would 


ance is a difficult thing to manage, and 
in the case of Sea Adventures (Methuen, 
ros. 6d.) we feel that it has got out of 
hand, and our sympathies are alienated 
by the querulous spirit in which the 
author faces his misfortunes. Which 
is a pity, for Mr. de Monfreid has Ied a 
most unusual life and has an interesting 
story to tell. First he tried pearl- 
trading, then sailed as a carrier between 
Djibouti and Yemen until he was 
arrested by an English patrol (it was 
during the War) for no apparent 
reason, and was finally reduced to 
pearl-diving for a living. Now he 
has begun to build a new trading boat. 
One can only wish him better luck in 
his next venture. 


EURIPIDES’ “ION” 
Translated by H. D. 


This is an unsuccessful attempt to 
make Euripides stutter like a con- 
tributor to the Imagist Anthology. 
The smooth iambics of the original, 
the carefully-wrought choric passages, 
are reproduced without differentiation 
by H. D. in a rattle of short lines, 
frequently monosyllabic, which suggest 
the jerky spasmodic utterances of a 
set of characters in the last stages of 
hysteria. The wrapper of the book 
(Chatto and Windus, 6s.) declares 
that the translation ‘‘ has rendered with 
remarkable success both the poetry 
and the modernity, unblurred — by 
pedantry or false archaism.” After 
that, of course, it is not for us to judge 5 
but one wonders. what this modern 
poetry can be of which these Imagist 
monosyllables are supposed to be repre- 
sentative, and whether archaistic falsity 
or misinterpretation of ‘the dramatist’s 
intentions could go farther than, for 
example, it does in the prolonged reflec- 
tions on pp.gand 10, about the possibility- 
of some tremendous ironic significance 
lurking behind the boy Ion’s exquisite 
address to the Sun. This passage is 
characteristic of the ecstatic irrelevance 
of the long notes which are interpolated 
between scene and scene, even between 
speech and speech. And the outlook 
which the translator has brought to 
her task is perhaps best symbolised by 
the words with which her introduction 
ends: ‘‘It is significant that the word 
ION has a double meaning. It may be 
translated by the Latin UNUS, meaning 
one, or first, and is also the Greek 
word for violet, the sacred flower of 
Athens.” The significance is startling. 


MEDITERRANEAN MAGIC 


By Eleanor Elsner 


There is nothing to distinguish Mrs. 
Elsner’s rather gaudy account of a 
Mediterranean cruise from the mass of 
similar books with similar titles, except. 
that it is the latest. For that reason 
Mediterranean Magic (Jenkins, 8s. 6d.) 


will have its place on the:shelves of those - 


libraries which cater for the three-books- 
a-week reader who appreciates newness 
so long as it is not too disconcertingly 
original. Mrs. Elsner’s cruise started 
at the Greek islands—‘‘ their lovely 
names are as a string of pearls ”—and 
right from the beginning we know that 
she will not fail to give her readers the 
second-hand ecstasies they expect from 
writing inspired by the Mediterranean. 
Her remark that ‘‘ Cruising among the 
Greek Islands is rather ‘like a dream— 


‘numbers ? ” 


‘Democratic ?.” and answers that it i 






public likes and gives it them e 
mingling colourful description with” 
personal anecdote, text-book hist 
with hearsay, as she goes from Cree 









Corsica, Majorca, Malaga 
and the Basque comnts la Morven 
this is a successful book. 7” 













THE MARCH PERIODICAL; 


_ The Round Table opens with 

interesting article on “‘ Crown, Conan 
tion and Commonwealth ” in their ne 
relation, and shows in a second anit 
on “‘ The Empire and the Crisis » as 
the Dominions reacted to the difficulty 
which led to the abdication of King 
Edward VIII. Under the heading ¢f 
** Power Politics and the Imperial Cop. 
ference ” it is suggested that the 
Dominions may not again be Willing ty 
take part in a European war, and thy 
British policy must avoid Europe 
commitments of. which the Dominio 
could not approve. Intervention jy 
Spain, as another article shows, woulj 
be _a commitment of this kind. }y 
** The Birth Rate and the Empire” y 
are reminded that the birth-rate js 
falling in the Dominions, except Canada, 
as well as at home. ‘Can it be only 
coincidence,” the writer asks, “ that the 
nations which have’ accepted author 
tarian’ government, militarism and 
extreme nationalist doctrine are aly 
those which are increasing _ their 
























The Nineteenth Century prints, follow. 
ing a short article on Civil List pensions, 
a completé list of the pensioners from 
1838 to 1936. The Marquis de Mery 
del Val, writing on Spain, protests thit 
the atrocities of the civil war, even if 
practised by both sides, are not “ six of 
one and half a dozen of the other,” 
In his view General Franco is “ acting 
in vindication of justice” on behalf 
of civilisation and may, presumably, 
kill as many ‘‘ Reds” as he think 
necessary. The argument will not apped 
to English minds. 

In the Contemporary Sir Georg 
Young deduces ‘‘ Three Spanish 
Lessons ” from the civil war. One i 
that advanced politicians cannot safely 
practise heresy hunts; another is thi 
Syndicalism with its respect for the 
individual is more vigorous and mor 
popular than Socialism, though British 
Liberals to whom he commends this 
*‘Jesson’’ may regard it doubtfully. 
Mr. I. M. Horobin, in “ Further 
Thoughts on Planning in Industry,’ 
sharply criticises the ‘‘ planners” 
idealists who seek what is impossible and 
undesirable. Europe, he thinks, has th 
choice between “‘an effective gold standari 
and universal economic dictatorship.” 

In the National Review Professot 
Hearnshaw asks : ‘‘ Is the Labour Party 





































not, because it is intolerant, sectional and 
dictatorial in temper. Mr. Charles 
Emmott, M.P., discussing “Realities 
and Geneva,” declares that, if British 
foreign policy is still founded upon the 
League, it should be modified now thi 
the League has broken down. 

In Chambers’ Fournal Miss Gwladjs 
Cox has some pleasant 









Dickens’s younger daughter. 
H. E. Carey gives an amusing account 0 





“The ‘Ship’ in the Nineties,” when 
Woolwich Academy cadets had a Sparta 5° 








training’ under primitive conditions. 
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Memories of Mrs. Perugini,” Charles 7 
Genera F 
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